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Norice.—With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 
Lrrerany SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Government is formed, but no one seems to have the 
least idea what it is going to do first. Mr. Gladstone 
keeps his secret, and while one set of men declare that a plan 
of Expropriation is to precede Home-rule, another set believe 
that both schemes will first of all be affirmed by the House of 
Commons in Resolutions. It seems to be even doubtful whether 
some of the Cabinet Ministers are sure that Home-rule is to be 
proposed, and Mr. Chamberlain in particular, in his address to 
his constituents, is very strong on the authority of the Crown 
and the integrity of the Empire. The Birmingham Post even 
publishes a double-leaded leader, worded as if Mr. Chamberlain 
had written it himself, denying that Ireland is to have a Parlia- 
ment at all. We rather fancy that nobody as yet is quite 
resolved, unless it be Mr. Gladstone; but the Parnellites mean 
tosupport such Ministers as require re-election, and Archbishop 
Walsh asks Ireland to be cordial to Mr Morley, although he has 
recently condemned clericalism. 

















In many respects the new Cabinet is a very strong one, 
especially as including Lord Spencer (the President of the 
Council), whose adherence to a Cabinet universally believed 
tobe a Home-rule Cabinet, is a great puzzle to the external 
world. The oddest of the appointments is perhaps that 
of Sir William Harcourt as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
—an appointment certainly boding a popular Budget, in the 
sense of one putting the additional taxation needful on the 
well-to-do, and not on the mass of the electors. Lord Granville 
is to be Colonial Secretary ; Lord Kimberley, Indian Secretary ; 
and Lord Ripon, First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Rosebery 
takes the important place of Foreign Secretary, where it is hoped 
that he may distinguish himself, and also prove agreeable to 
Prince Bismarck. Mr. Childers is to be Home Secretary; Mr. 
Chamberlain (who declined the Admiralty), the head of the 
Local Government Board; and Mr. Mundella, President of the 
Board of ‘Trade. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman becomes War 
Secretary, where it is expected that he will be a great success. 
Sir Farrer Herschell, who becomes Lord Chancellor, is re- 
garded by all competent judges as likely to prove the very 
best Lord Chancellor of recent times, equal even, if not (as 
4 younger man) superior, to Lord Selborne. Mr. Trevelyan, 
who has astonished the world by taking office, is to be Secre- 
tary for Scotland; and Mr. John Morley, Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His Lord-Lieutenant, however, 
has not yet been appointed; and when he is, is likely to be 
tegarded, we think, as Lord-Lieutenant to the new Irish Secre- 
tary, rather than as his chief. 


Of the subsidiary appointments, the best—so far as we can 


as Chairman of Committees, a duty for which he seems ex- 
pressly fitted; of Sir Lyon Playfair as Vice-President of the 
Board of Education, and real director of public instruction ; and 
of Mr. James Bryce as Under-Secretary for India, an admirable 
appointment. Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P. for East Nottingham, 
the new Whip or Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, wins 
golden opinions; and Mr. H. H. Fowler, the new Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, is a man of unquestionable power. 
Mr. Hibbert is to be Secretary to the Admiralty; while Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is, it is said, to be Financial Secretary to 
the War Office. Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., is to be Attorney- 
General; and Mr. Horace Davey (who will probably be returned 
for Flintshire, in place of Lord Richard Grosvenor, who goes 
up to the Lords) becomes Solicitor-General,—again an excellent 
appointment. Unless Lord Richard Grosvenor is to be Post- 
master-General, that office has not yet been filled up. 


The appointment of Mr. Jesse Collings as Secretary to the 
Local Government Board is, we suppose, a guarantee that Mr. 
Chamberlain is to have his way completely in relation to the 
policy affecting allotments and small holdings,—unless, indeed, 
he goes so far as to provoke a Cabinet dispute. Mr. Jesse Collings 
is the originator of the golden promises held out to the agri- 
cultural labourers, and we are not quite sure that he will not be 
disposed even to force allotments or small holdings on unwilling 
labourers. After all, however, it is probable that when he comes 
to put the powers of the various County Boards in due form, 
and to ask Parliament to legalise them, he will be much more 
prudent than his speeches and letters to the newspapers have 
seemed to promise that he would be. Perhaps even Mr. Jesse 
Collings may illustrate the sobering effect of responsibility on 
Utopian dreams. 


lothian asking for re-election, but it does not give any clear 
indication of the policy of the Government. He explains his 
reason for turning out the late Government, which he had 
earnestly hoped might not be needfal, as follows :—‘ There were 
three great Irish questions demanding our care,—social order, 
the settlement of the Land Question, and a widely prevalent 
desire for self-government, extending beyond what is felt in 
Great Britain as to local affairs, but necessarily subject in all 
respects to the law of Imperial unity. It was made plain last 
week that whilst all ideas of Local Government for Ireland 
receded further and further into the distance, and while on this 
very ground it was hardly possible to hope for any enlarged 
handling of the question, the one broad proposal with which 
Parliament was to be invited to deal was a renewal of special 
and restrictive provisions for the criminal lawof Ireland. This was 
to be the question of the hour,—perhaps the work of the Session.” 
That is a guarded but explicit condemnation of the policy of 
restoring the authority of the law in Ireland, before trying any 
new concession to the wishes of the people. “It will be,” he 
goes on, “ among the very first duties of the new Government 
to use its official opportunities for forming such an estimate as 
only a Ministry can form of the social state of Ireland, especially 
with regard to crime, to the fulfilment of contracts, to the 
pressure of low prices upon agriculture, and to personal liberty 
of action. Thecourse of policy, as a whole, cannot be considered 
without reference to this examination; but beyond all doubt the 
hope and purpose of the new Government in taking office is to 
examine carefully whether it is not practicable to try some 
other method of meeting the present case of Ireland, and 
ministering to its wants, both social and political,—some method 
more safe and more effectual, going nearer to the source and the 
seat of the mischief, and offering more promise of stability than 
the method of separate and restrictive criminal legislation.” 
That does not tell us much of the direction of Mr. Gladstone’s 





hopes. We sincerely trust that it does not point to long delay 
before revealing the general policy of the new Government. 
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Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James have finally refused 
to join Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, though it is understood that 
both of them wish-to give the-Govermment a hearty support 
on all subjects on® which !theyvhonestly can do sojand not to 
play the part of “candid friends.” “We-have said elsewhere how 
much value we attach to this’ example of political firmness. 
Lord Hartington has always been the most loyal of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s supporters, and it must have cost him a painful struggle 
to separate himself from a leader whom he so much admires, 
and ‘to: whom he has lent for twenty years so unflinching a 
support. Sir Henry James has sacrificed the opportunity of 
accepting the most brilliant of positions, or of beginning an 
almost new career as a statesman not confined to the duties of 
legal adviser of the Government,—a career for which he showed 
his eminent fitness by his conduct of the Franchise Bill through 
the House of Commons. We believe that both the one and the 
other will gain honour in the country by the course they have 
taken, and that they have won for that advocacy of moderate 
counsels which we hope to see them urging on the nation, the 
deference which their sacrifices eminently deserve. 


Lord Rosebery, for one task, will have a most difficult nego- 
tiation with China on his hands. The statesmen of Pekin say, 
and say truly, that the King of Ava was a feudatory of theirs, 
and sent tribute; and demand, if we cannot give tribute, a 
compensation. There is some reason in the demand; but they 
ask excessive compensation, namely, the cession not only of 
Bhamo and the strip of wild country between that and Yunnan, 
but also of the whole course of the Shweley to the Irrawaddy, 
and the big loop of territory it encloses. That is too much 
to ask. Even if we could cede the territory, and so allow 
China*a post on the Irrawaddy, there is the difficulty of 
the railway, which would be completely commanded by the 
Chinese. It might, no doubt, be carried straight westward 
from Mandelay into Arracan, and so up northward; but 
the expense would be enormous, and the old Burmese pro- 
vinces would be cut off from the new acquisition, which would 
trade with the sea direct. China is terribly persistent about 
her suzerain rights; Lord Dufferin does not want a Tonquin 
affair on his hands; and the problem is to find a tertium quid 
acceptable to Pekin. Help towards a loan would be best; but 
it might be possible to assist China in other ways. We do not 
envy Lord Rosebery that puzzle, of which we may be destined 
to hear much more. 


The negotiations between the Prince of Bulgaria and the 
Porte have succeeded. The Sultan has signed a decree 
appointing Prince Alexander Governor-General of Roumelia for 
five years, with power to modify the “ Organic Statute” of the 
province as he pleases. It is added that the appointment, 
unless opposed by the Powers, will be renewed; and, in fact, so 
far as the Treaty of Berlin will permit, the fusion is accom- 
plished. As the Sultan’s nomination to the Governor-General- 
ship requires the assent of the Powers, it is expected that 
Russia will make difficulties ; but Prince Alexander has now 
100,000 soldiers behind him. In return for the Sultan’s con- 
cession, he accepts a Field-Marshal’s command in the Turkish 
Army, and promises to assist the Empire with all his troops. 
We have tried elsewhere to indicate what all this means. It 
is the first step towards a military federation of the Balkans 
under the Sultan. 


The instructions to Sir Drummond Wolff have been pub- 
lished at last. As regards Egypt, they are vague, the Foreign 
Office only telling him to strengthen the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment, to look to the payment of the Bondholders as the best 
preventive of foreign intervention, and not to force European 
civilisation on the people too hard. As each Government in 
turn gives those instructions, and nobody realises them, there is 
nothing in that to notice. As regards the Soudan, however, 
Lord Salisbury had definite ideas. He wanted the Sultan to 
take up that burden, and ordered Sir Drummond Wolff to tell 
his Majesty that England could not be expected to carry 
the Soudan for ever, and that if he would not do his share, he 
must not grumble if other Powers (subaudi Italy) were applied 
to. The contrast between his clearness about the Soudan and 
his vagueness about Egypt is almost comic. The mission was 
of nouse, however. The Sultan wanted Egypt, which is rich, 
and did not want the Soudan, which is poor, and he refused all 
Sir D. Wolff’s propositions with an imperturbable calm, which 
at last, it is said, tried that shrewd person’s temper. The 
English failing and the Turks refusing, suppose we let the 


. J ._. 
Lord Salisbury has, on resigning, only made three Peers 

fivé Baronets. That is not a large nutber; but it is re . 
able:that none of the gentlemen selected, except perhaps = 
/Denison-Beckett, has done: any: public service. Sir Che, * 
\Milleis the banker, and Sir H..Allsopp thé brewer; hie 
Baronets have earned their labels by fighting expensive omni 
Mr. Smith should have been made Lord Hundon 


if 
consenting to go to Ireland. oI only for 


We are happy to perceive that Lord Dufferin, after ingui 
exonerates the Provost-Marshal at Mandelay from some of th 
charges of cruelty brought by the Times’ correspondent, ih 
did, the Viceroy telegraphs, extort evidence by the threat S 
death, but he did not torture the prisoners to obtain photo. 
graphs. Two condemned men were photographed, but dia Dot 
know it, being blindfolded; and there was no delay, as alleged 
in order to suitthe camera. There is no objection to condemned 
prisoners being photographed, if they do not suffer in the pro. 
cess, and that charge, therefore, falls to the ground. It is adde 
that the men executed by the military had been previously tried 
by ‘the Civil Court presided over by the Resident, Colong 
Sladen. The Civil Court is, we presume, the Hlootdaw, which 
is not trustworthy ; but Colonel Sladen would doubtless ensure 
that a rough justice was adhered to. We wish, however, tha 
Burmese insurgents, when not guilty of breaking the laws of 
war, could be sent to the Andamans instead of being executed, 
It can never be good policy to compel armed men to fight with 
a rope round their necks. Lord Dufferin, however, started for 
Mandelay on February 3rd, and his arrival would terminate 
that conflict of civil and military authority to which abuses are 
almost invariably due. The moment a single ruler has been 
appointed, effective responsibility begins. 


A dispute which might prove serious has broken out in the 
French Army. The Minister at War, General Boulanger, 
finding that the officers of two cavalry regiments at Tours 
expressed anti-Republican sentiments, and avoided the usual 
courtesies to Republican officials, ordered the regiments to 
Nantes, a station much disliked. General Schmitz, in com. 
mand of the Division, “disclaimed responsibility” publicly, 
thus censuring his chief, and was at once placed in retreat, 
The punishment caused remonstrances in the Chamber, but 
General Boulanger declared that he would not have politics 
in the Army, that officers must obey, and that he accepted 
full responsibility. The punishment of General Schmitz is 
severe, but the French War Office is justly afraid of Generals 
who seem inclined to form “groups” within the Army, and to 
introduce an approach to the Spanish method. It is said that 
the cavalry in France are Royalist and the artillery strongly’ 
Republican; but since the time of Napoleon I., there has been, 
we believe, no instance of military rebellion. That is to say, 
although Governments have been subverted by military force, 
the soldiery have never acted without a regular order from the 
recognised Minister of War. 


The papers were on Thursday full of a horrid mutiny which 
occurred on board an American ship, the ‘ Frank N. Thayer,’ of 
1,000 tons, Captain Clarke, some seven hundred miles from St, 
Helena. According to the captain’s account, two “ coolies,” 
taken on board at Manilla, on January 2nd, without any 
rhyme or reason, rushed on the chief and second mate and 
stabbed them with knives, then stabbed the captain, and then 
killed three other men. Four more were wounded, and the 
remainder, nine Europeans and a Chinese, were nailed up 
helpless in the forecastle or fled to the rigging. The captain was 
not dead, and after some hours of torpor, he contrived to 
shoot one mutineer, who jumped overboard ; the other fired the 
ship, and also jumped overboard; and the survivors reached St. 
Helena in an open boat. It is a most horrible story, and has 
excited great sympathy ; and we should like to know how much 
of it is exactly true. The two “coolies” were palpably 
“Manilla men,’ and not coolies,—that is, were half-caste 
sailors from Manilla, belonging to a well-known class o 
industrious and brave men, who are such good sailors 
that they are hardly ever erlisted except as quartermaster, 
and are most unlikely to mutiny without a motive. These 
two men, armed only with knives, beat an Americal 
captain and sixteen German or Norse sailors, none of whom 
showed common courage, and finally committed suicide after 
firing the ship. That may all have been so; extraordinary inci 
dents happen at sea; but we should like to have heard the 
Manilla men’s account of the whole business, The defeat of 





Arabs govern their own deserts ? 


seventeen Europeans is nearly incredible. 
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a for three days, and was marked by great bitterness, 


the War Minister, General von Schellendorf, even stating that 
Polish soldiers had been successfully tampered with in 1863, and 
that he should “ rigorously” assign Polish recruits to distant 

rman regiments. It ended on Saturday in a vote approving 
bs expulsions, passed by a majority of 234 to a minority of 153, 
cluding the Prussian Catholics. This vote, which reveals an 
7 wing race-hatred, has excited quite a storm in Galicia, and 
Ms all the Austrian Premier can do to prevent his Parliament 
port passing a vote of censure upon Prince Bismarck, who has 
contrived to make enemies of the entire Polish people. Indeed, 
all Slavs take up the persecution fiercely, though it appears 
that the three Imperial Governments have resolved to treat all 
expulsions of each other’s subjects as matters of internal 

lice. No transaction of the kind has occurred in Europe 
for centuries, though French mobs in 1870 expelled Germans, 
and the Marseilles workmen two years ago expelled Italians. 
In this case, however, a Government expels thousands of quiet 
guests, who are paying taxes and living by work, for no reason 
except that it wishes Germans to predominate in all its 
provinces. - ; : 

Sir Richard Temple on Thursday introduced in the London 
School Board the Budget of the year. It is not a pleasant one, 
the total to be expended by March 25th, 1887, being £1,568,406, 
or, roughly speaking, a rate on the new and increased quin- 
quennial valuation of 9d. in the pound. That is a heavy 
addition to the burdens of the ratepayers; and though 
Sir Richard was careful to explain that it was all due 
to the late Board, we do not much believe in promises of 
reduction. The Board must do its work; and though: building 
outlays may decrease, population increases, and the desire for 
more teaching never ends. Sir Lyon Playfair, for example, 
will fight for more science. Nor is £2 per house for education 
an irrational outlay, the true evii being rather. the incidence of 
the taxation than its amount. Sir Richard promises various 
economies, the most hopeful being, perhaps, that books shall no 
longer be given gratis to well-to-do children. 


There was a remarkable demonstration at Chester yesterday 
week against the dissolution of the Union with Ireland, in an open 
meeting, with the Duke of Westminster in the chair, attended 
by a few Irishmen, but so crowded with loyalists, both Liberal 
and Conservative, that the few interruptions were promptly 


The meeting took the form of a welcome to a deputation from 
the Loyal Patriotic Union of Ireland, and the resolutions of 
welcome were supported by Conservatives and Liberals equally, 
amidst the utmost enthusiasm. Speeches were made by Mr. 
Smith Barry and Major Saunderson on the part of the loyal 
Irish, and a very impressive speech was delivered by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, of Dublin, a Scotchman born who had lived thirty years 
in Ireland, and who declared himself a hearty supporter of the 
Irish Land Act, and not in any sense a member of the landlord 
caste. He had supported Mr. Gladstone in November last, and 
was not going to desert him now; but he resisted Home-rule 
because he believed it could not lead to anything but Separation, 
and because he held that Separation would ruin the commerce and 
the credit of Ireland, would jeopardise religious liberty, and under- 
mine the safety of property. The National League had attacked 
property in land with impunity; but directly it had begun to 
agitate against property in houses, there was a sensible reluct- 
ance manifested to pursue the agitation. And why? Because 
while the Nationalists had hardly any property in land, they 
had a good deal of property in houses. This betrayed the utter 
selfishness of the Nationalist agitators. He desired to see the 
authority of the law restored in Ireland, because at present all 
the popular sympathy there, was with the murderers, and not 
with the victims of murder. 


The Duke of Westminster, in a manly speech, withdrew the 
charge he had hastily made against the lrish Parliamentary 
Party of living in debauchery in London, a charge which he 
admitted that he could not sustain; and Mr. Tom Hughes, the 
County-Court Judge, who attended only because the meeting 
was not a party meeting, but a meeting of all loyal subjects of 
the Crown, elicited great enthusiasm by expressing the resolve 
of the meeting to restore the authority of the Queen’s writ in 
Treland, and by denouncing that sort of “conciliation ” which in 
the American Civil War was advocated by the Northern Copper- 


n “ Conciliation.” 
good many of the Liberal Party have accepted the counsel of 
conciliation, pending the announcement of the new Govern- 
ment’s plans. 


ebate on the Polish Question continued in the Prussian | 0 


For the present, however, we fear that a 


On Satarday, at the invitation of the Teachers’ Guild, a con- 


ference on the subject of Free Education was held at the Society 
of Arts,—Mr. Philip Magnus being the advocate of free educa- 
tion, while the Rev. J. R. Diggle, the Chairman of the London 
School Board, took up the championship of school-fees. Mr, 
Magnus had no difficulty in showing that abroad free education 
in elementary schools is rather the rule than the exception ; but 
he was not so successful in arguing that the abolition of school- 
fees would not greatly injure the denominational schools, and 
would not enormously increase in the end the total amount of 
the taxes and rates required for educational purposes. Indeed, 
Mr. Diggle asserted that, in spite of the favour shown to 
denominational schools under the Act of 1870, there are now a 
hundred voluntary schools fewer in London than there were in 
1871, and ten thousand fewer children on the rolls of these 
voluntary schools than there were fifteen years ago. 
substantial argument for free education is the great relief it 
would give from technical and clerical work, which now, no 
doubt, is a great embarrassment to the teachers. 
hand, the plea that free education would increase attendances 
seems very doubtful. 
free, the attendances amount to little above 60 per cent. of 
those on the books, while in England they amount to between 
70 and 80 per cent. 
free education will mean a poorer and less adequate education, 
education with cheaper and less skilful teachers, and yet an 
education taxing the people much more heavily, because not 
assisted largely by the rich. 


The 


On the other 


In the United States, where education is 


It was argued with some plausibility that 


Edinburgh is not apparently scandalised by Mr. Childers’s 


prepossession for Home-rule; indeed, we doubt very much 
whether Liberals in any part of the United Kingdom have 
fully realised what the half-and-half union implied by Home- 
rule really means. Mr. Childers was returned yesterday week 
by a majority of 2,299 over the Conservative candidate, the 
Master of Polwarth. Mr. Childers polled 4,029 votes, against 
1,730 given for the Conservative. 
re-elected again next week, as he has since accepted the office 
of Home Secretary; and after winning his battle by so 


He will, however, have to be 


triumphant a majority, we should hope that he will not be put 
to the trouble and expense of a second contest. 





The National League certainly does not intend to relax its 
hold on Ireland. At the meeting held in Dublin on Monday, 
Mr. Sexton declared that the whole legislative work of the 
Empire would continue to be challenged until the Irish Ques- 
tion was “ finally settled.” But does Mr. Sexton or any sane 
man hope that any final settlement is within ‘“ measurable 
distance,”—even if Home-rule is to be granted ? This will be, no 
doubt, a “ new departure,” but a new departure which unsettles 
everything and settles nothing, and which promises us even more 
than the grave troubles for which the Union was intended to be 
the remedy. Perhaps, indeed, the Parnellites intend that the 
legislative affairs of the Empire shall be challenged as long as 
their party holds its own. 


The Rev. Frederick Burnside, the Honorary Secretary to the 
Committee which brings out the “ Official Year-Book of the 
Church of England,” sends to the papers a statement that the 
voluntary expenditure of English Churchmen during the twenty- 
five years between 1860 and 1885 has been £81,573,237,—or, 
counting the people of England and Wales at 26,000,000, and 
giving the half of these tothe Church, we may say, speaking in the 
rough, it amounts on an average to £25 a family in twenty-five 
years, or nearly £1 per annum per family during that period. 
Moreover, according to Mr. Burnside, these figures leave out 
various other sums which he has not been able to compute 
accurately. On the whole, that does not speak badly for the 
liberality of English Churchmen, though we dare say an even 
more splendid account could be given of the liberality of other 
religious bodies, especially if we take relative means and resources 
into the account. Doubtless English Churchmen are quite 
capable of much more heroic sacrifices on behalf of their 
communion. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





heads, And he quoted with great effect the “ Biglow Papers ” 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


A®’ we expected, Mr. Gladstone has accepted office, and 

has, with rather less than the usual difficulty, formed 
a working Cabinet. There have been the usual troubles 
about personal claims, the usual difficulties in fitting round 
men into square holes, and the usual attempts on behalf of 
this or the other prominent politician. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, has been made without any of the expected delays; 
and so far as its capacity is concerned, it is a strong Cabinet. 
Lord Hartington is politically a heavy Joss, but Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Childers, make up a group 
of experienced statesmen by whom the country has been 
content to be governed; and the three new men are all 
recognised as potential sources of political strength. Mr. 
Morley has risen with a rapidity which, considering how 
little he is known to the country at large, of itself 
suggests ability, and undoubtedly brings to the Council- 
room the aid of a keen insight and a mind stored with all that 
knowledge which it is the customary defect of Radicals not to 
possess. We dread the historic ignorance of some of the rising 
men much more than their rashness in innovation, and of historic 
ignorance Mr. Morley can never be accused. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, though a mere name to the country, has created 
in the House and among his colleagues an impression of 
unusual strength, and certainly possesses much of that 
decision and good-humoured indifference to attack in which 
modern statesmen begin to be lamentably deficient. All the 
newspapers of the United Kingdom might be shrieking, and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would pass on his way, not con- 
temptuous and not deaf, but placidly indifferent. There is 
something elephantine about his character, and he may prove 
to have elephantine weight. Lastly—for Mr. Mundella, though 
new to the Cabinet, is an experienced Minister, who has ful- 
filled our presage of his administrative success—Lord Rose- 
bery is the object of a general confidence not yet wholly 
explained, unless it be by his obvious possession of the wit so 
wanting in English politicians, and his unusual success in life, 
Peers of pedigree do not often rise, but he has risen; all 
Scotland believes in him, Mr. Gladstone believes in him, and 
it is said Prince Bismarck believes in him. That is sufficient 
to justify any Premier in giving him a full trial, and he is to 
be tried in the office for which circumstances fit him best, and 
at a time when his office furnishes the grandest opportunities. 
We confess to a decided distrust,—perhaps a prejudice,—of any 
man who believes in a Federation of the Empire; but Lord 
Rosebery may steer us wisely through the dangerous Eastern 
channel, strike rock under that Chinese quicksand which it is 
becoming clear we shall have to wade through, and by possi- 
bility even drag us out of the Egyptian morass. It is nerve 
which is now needed in the Foreign Secretary, and all men 
say that Lord Rosebery possesses nerve. 

If Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen were in the Ministry, the 
Cabinet would be as able as it could be; and we do not know that 
the allocation of men to offices is much more surprising than 
usual, No doubt the selection of Sir W. Harcourt for the Ex- 
chequer has something of a comic effect, Sir William having 
been a candidate for the Lord Chancellorship, and knowing as 
much or as little of finance as any other successful barrister. 
He has, however, the power of getting up anything; it is con- 
venient that the adlatus of the First Lord should be next to 
him at the Treasury ; and if serious financial questions should 
present themselves—as they certainly will, for there is an 
Expropriation Bill on the anvil, and an exasperating Budget 
to produce—Mr. Gladstone, whom even Tories trust in finance, 
must look into the questions for himself. Sir Farrer Herschell 
will be as strong a Lord Chancellor as Liberals have had for 
twenty years, and an immense help in the House of Lords, 
where the best men are ageing, and debate may this time grow 
hot. The crux of the situation is the power of the Lords, if 
they choose, to compel an appeal to the country. Earl Spencer 
has been a successful President before, and will,in the cireum- 
stances of the day, be a tower of strength in Council. Lord 


Granville will govern the Colonies, as he once did before, Mr. 
Childers is trained enough to make no mistake at the Home 
Office—men who have lived in Australia are never sentimental 
about criminals—and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is in his right 
place as Minister for War, an office which he knows through 
and through. The Marquis of Ripon is, we fear, out of place 
at the Admiralty, where they need a heavier hand, but the 


. . an 
Indian Viceroyalty always develops at least the wish to 
and Lord Kimberley, when at the India Office, governed Ba. 
well before, and did not receive half the credit he should han 
done for the cool sense and thorough knowledge he showed ne 
Frontier affairs. Mr. Trevelyan is always acceptable to Scot 
men, and he may be able to explain to them what at a 5 
seems to us an inexplicable departure from his avowed polic it ' 
John Morley and Mr. Chamberlain are, from the point of 7% : 
of this Government, precisely in their places. Not only can 1 
Morley defend Home-rule, but he is nearly the only member i 
the Cabinet who in defending it will have no words to eat : 
to explain; while Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes of Expropria 
tion can only be carried out by the office of which he is 
the head. ' 
Alas ! it is that point of view, and not the capacities or the 
motives of the Cabinet, which we distrust. Mr. Gladstone 
must have been strongly resolved when he appointed \, 
Morley Secretary for Ireland ; and considering all that is past, 
all that must be visible to every statesman in the position of 
affairs, and Mr. Gladstone's evident ascendancy—for who but 
he could have secured Earl Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan for g 
Cabinet which Mr. Parnell will support or shield ?—it js jm. 
possible to doubt that this is a Ministry prepared to concede 
Home-rule. We do not say that Home-rule will be concaded 
for the true difficulties are only just in sight; but the Cabinet 
must be prepared to look to that as an ideal. It is a Home. 
rule Cabinet in intention, though Home-rule remains yp. 
defined; and we shall be surprised if it is not found to be 
tinged also with the new Radicalism, which regards the 
State as a fountain of plenty, instead of a serene arbiter, 
and believes that all poverty, it may be even all sip, 
can be cured by judicious loans. We cannot belieyg 
in any of those things. No good ever came of handin 
over a country to such a party as that which surrounds Mr, 
Parnell, or of shrinking from duty—and the first duty of 
rulers is to rule—because it had become too troublesome to do 
it. We would not conquer Ireland for the first time, any 
more than India; but as we are there, and have been there 
for ages, voluntary abdication is a voluntary surrender of a 
trust still unfulfilled. The policy of the Cabinet, so far as it 
is understood, seems to us to involve this surrender, and 
therefore, in spite of its great capacity, its unusual homo 
geneousness, and our own sympathy with many of its objects, 
we regard it with a watchful distrust, not removed by Mr, 
Chamberlain’s acceptance of the Local Government Board, 
Almsgiving may often be a duty, but no man, and no 
nation, was ever regenerated or made stronger by re 
ceiving alms; and the whole distinctive policy of the new 
Radicals is the giving of alms from the National Treasury to 
an expectant people. There is no salvation and no hope ina 
revival of the old Poor-law, which is all that we shall get 
out of these compulsory allotment schemes, and we await, 
therefore, the expected declarations of policy with much more 
fear than hope. If they are what we expect, the last hope 
will be the appeal to a people which for a thousand years bas 
made up for all its deficiencies—and they are many, deficien- 
cies both of morale and of imagination—by aid of one great 
quality, strong political sense. If that is gone, English 
history is broken, 





LORD HARTINGTON AND SIR HENRY JAMES, 


7" is at least something gained for the political mind of 
the day, that Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James 
should have shown definitively that the power of saying “ No” 
has not vanished from among practical politicians. For some 
years back, indeed, Mr. Goschen has said “No” with a good 
deal of resolution; but then, Mr. Goschen had exercised 
that faculty so long, that people were beginning to 
fancy that he was not a practical statesman,—which we 
believe to be a great mistake. Lord Hartington and Sir 
Henry James have been associated in all the most serious 
work of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, Sir Henry James especially 
having been one of the most important factors in determining 
the lines of the Franchise Act. It wassaid of Lord Hartington 
that he had given way so often to his colleagues, that 
his moderating influence would no longer count for much, 
whereas it will now count heavily again in the political scale; 
and Sir Henry James had so much to gain in position, whether 
he had become Lord Chancellor or whether he had passed 
from the legal into the Parliamentary statesman, that in 
declining to join a Home-rule Government, he at least has 
given an example that will not soon be forgotten, It is no 





slight gain to politics that such examples have been set. In 
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lution, when every man prides himself on his 

an 88° . ake of "becoming something else, it has been 
oman forgotten that the difference between the higher 
ape the lower, is that the higher types reject all 
tip ts to force them out of the line of the upward move- 
er akile the lower are wax in the hands of circumstances— 
eae to become even what it vitiates the specific genius of 
ae nature they represent, that they should become. What is it 
that wins Prussia her present high position among the nations ? 

Certainly her hardness, her power of rejecting what the nation 

thinks enfeebling. Probably Prussia goes as much too far in 

that direction . a in — : going in ened 

‘action, ‘The North Germans do not show enough pow 

poe re foreign material, and of embodying it in the hard 

ain of the Prussian character ; but, if politics are to be the 
measure of English pnp = are Me a — 
‘1 the power to say “ No” decisively altogether. And the 

a a ‘eile the nen to say ‘‘ No,” is that those who have 

it are very apt to lose also the power to think “ No.” In 

litics especially, the effect : steady —— 

sgitimate or illegitimate—is becoming so potent, anc e 

a. of ssdatiieg Shenily pressure so rare, that men begin to 

forget that they have any function in political life at all 

except to let themselves be gradually kneaded into new 
shapes by the preponderant en wd _ — meer that 

‘s the very last mood of mind in which statesmen will ever 

deal merasaie with the Irish Question. Irishmen, whether 

in or out of Parliament, appear to regard pressure as almost 
the only political weapon. In Parliament, they make osten- 
tatious use of the power of turning out Governments; out of 

Parliament, they make an ostentatious use of the power of 

turning out everybody and anybody who opposes them from any 

place or position which they hold. These are the great political 
arguments used by the Nationalist Party . ape — 
ears, and used to a very great extent without the smallest 

3 oleae from political reasoning. With such arguments 
you have no chance unless you can apply a pressure as steady 

and unyielding as theirs, in —— 7 is —_— hs 

atest misfortune from which Ireland has suffered, that 
shile the Irish nation itself is in the ante-political stage 
of national life, the British nation, which necessarily 
supplies the standard of what the Irish have a plausible 
right to demand, is in a genuinely political stage; so 
that Ireland has been both misunderstood by Great Britain, 
and worse still, misled by what seemed advantageous to 

Great Britain into demanding, and demanding on the most 

lausible grounds, what has not done her good but harm. A 
ids that submits itself to such a terrorism as that applied 
by the National League is certainly not likely to profit by a 
Parliament of its ne and, we believe, would be seriously 
injured by it, if it got it. The Parliament would be the 
voice not of industrious, saving, religious Irishmen, but of 
the Ribbonmen at large; and no Parliament less likely to 
foster industry, and more certain to undermine even the in- 
dustries which do exist, can be imagined. To govern Ireland 
well, we need statesmen who know Ireland well, who cannot be 
intimidated, who will not be moulded by circumstances, who 
know exactly what they mean, and will not go beyond it. 
That is, unfortunately, just the type of statesman which English 
Parliamentary life at the present day does not tend to foster. 
Statesmanship has become a sort of calculus of popular pres- 
sures, and in a country long versed in Parliamentary institutions, 
acaleulus of popular pressures is at least a very important 
factor.—probably one of the most important factors,—in 
determining what is unripe and what is ripe. But Ireland is 
overridden by black-mailers who have not a conception of what 
the general interest of the country requires, and who would 
postpone it to their own immediate interests, if they had. 
There is nothing more needful for such a country bd firm 
government by statesmen who are in advance of the people, 
who know their tendency to cringe before unscrupulous 7 
timidators, and who are determined to protect the good against 
the bad. To measure political advantage in such a country by a 
calculus of superficial pressures is the most disastrous of mistakes. 
Toour mind, nothing could demonstrate more convincingly the 
fatal results likely to accrue from giving Ireland a Parliament 
of her own, than the success of the National League in estab- 
lishing its own base authority over so large a proportion of 
the soil of Ireland. 

We trust that Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James, and 
those who think with them, will not be content with the 
silent “No” of declining to join a Government pledged to 
Home-rule. That they will give anything like a factious 








opposition to Mr. Gladstone, is, of course, impossible. We 
should not respect them if they did. But holding, as they 
certainly do, that the greatest of our modern Parliamentary 
statesmen is applying to a country which is not in the stage 
of development which suits it for separate self-government, 
ideas gathered from his experience in a country which is 
eminently in that stage of development, they are bound at the 
right time, and in the respectful tone which their reverence for 
him will, of course, impose, to point out the great danger of the 
situation, and the moral certainty of the shock which we are 
inviting. Nothing, to our mind, is more significant than that 
the very party which a few weeks ago denounced the Liberals 
in the most virulent language as the party which deserved 
the worst of the Irish people, should now be steadily en- 
deavouring to prop up a Liberal Government. Of course, they 
did not mean what they said so fiercely in November,—meant, 
perhaps, the very opposite. But of course, also, their saying 
what they did not mean, and saying it with complete 
success so far as regards its effect on the Irish electorates, for 
the purpose of a political manwuvre, shows how completely 
they regard words not as expressions of truth, but as stimulants 
of passion. To throw Ireland into the hands of such men, 
seems to us the most terrible of all dangerous experiments. And 
if its true danger is to be pointed out, we must look to men like 
Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James to make us feel it in all 
its significance. 


THE FIRST BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 


E sincerely trust that when Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 

ment has been formed, and those wretched re-elections 
have been got through, the Ministry will make of Home-rule 
their first and most pressing business. It is quite useless to 
attempt to govern strongly, or to introduce business of im- 
portance, with such a question as that hanging over the head 
of Parliament. No vote upon any question will, or can, be 
given on its merits, the dominant idea being always that 
Mr. Gladstone must be supported or resisted because of 
his supposed plan for the conciliation of Ireland. That 
would be a most unsound condition of affairs, more especially 
as it would be impossible during the whole time to restore 
the reign of law in Ireland. That country is now under 
the rule of the National League—that is, of a combina- 
tion antagonistic to the law—and it is impossible for Mr. 
Gladstone to suppress the League without the consent or 
the expulsion of Mr. Parnell’s party, who, simply by talk- 
ing, can exhaust all the working hours of the Session. 
They will not consent to a Crimes Act, and to expel 
them just before a Home-rule proposal to which their 
adhesion is indispensable, would be to pursue two lines of 
policy at once. Everybody, moreover, who understands 
politics at all, understands that Home-rule, if proposed in any 
form which will satisfy Ireland, must in the end be sub- 
mitted to the people. They alone can consent to disintegrate 
their own commonwealth. The House of Lords would be 
morally dead if it did not stake its existence upon a vote 
compelling that appeal, and the House of Commons would, 
therefore, if Home-rule were hung up for any period, be 
a House working under the prospect of an immediate and 
an inevitable dissolution. We say nothing of the chance, 
the serious chance, that Mr. Parnell and those who, like him, 
care for Home-rule only, would refuse to allow their best 
weapon to be broken in their hands by the removal of agrarian 
discontent, and press only the argument that the work of the 
State could not go on healthily, that the Government would 
be weak, the parties uncertain, the country irritated by a sense 
that its leaders were evading the realities of the situation, and 
allowing law to cease in Ireland merely to avoid a difficulty 
which is ultimately unavoidable. The question is too urgent’ 
to be hung up even for a Session. 

We do not overlook, we entirely admit, the force of the 
argument on the other side. There are many politicians, 
including, it is evident from the article in the Fortnightly, 
some Radical leaders, who are still convinced that Home-rule 
is not a passion in Ireland, that the mainspring of the revolt 
is economic suffering, and that if the agrarian struggle could 
once be ended, the freeholder democracy would drop their Home- 
rule cry, and would incline to rely upon the State for a defence 
of their newly acquired property. These observers point to 
the ultra-conservatism of peasant-owners all over the world, and 
declare that the Irish ask a Parliament only in order to obtain the 
land, and if the land were once secured, would be careless about. 
the nationality of the legislating power. In part, we believe 
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that conclusion to be just. The fuel of Irish discontent has 
always been the economic condition of the island, in which a 
race singularly ill-fitted to profit by its few natural advantages 
has struggled vainly for ages to make a land of second-rate 
fertility support more people than it could comfortably sustain. 
Had perpetuity of tenure been granted twenty years ago at a 
low quit-rent, we might never have heard of Home-rule, 
though we should have heard for ever of gigantic plans for 
paying out of State loans for profitless schemes of drainage. 
That opportunity, however, has passed away. What- 
ever the peasants themselves think, they follow leaders 
whose ideal is Home-rule, and who, if the land were pre- 
sented to the peasants, would still persuade them that 
the alien Parliament was the cause of low prices, wet 
seasons, and general want of wealth. Nor can we be blind to 
the fact that the great reduction of rent caused by the Land 
Act, and the partial suspension of rent enforced by the 
National League, have alike increased instead of diminishing the 
Irish desire for Home-rule. It is after the House of Commons 
has tried to alleviate economic misery, and after it has proposed 
to make peasants freeholders by easy purchase, that Ireland has 
sent up eighty-six Home-rulers of the new and extreme type. 
We doubt, therefore, whether even a final settlement of the 
agrarian quarrel would restore Irish loyalty ; and if it did not, 
it would be merely a dangerous reward for an agitation pushed 
far beyond the bounds that Irishmen themselves, in their 
saner moods, acknowledge to be moral. _It is a smaller diffi- 
culty that expropriation and Home-rule seem to be inex- 
tricably bound up together, no security for the money 
béing possible unless certain payments from the Imperial 
Treasury cease, for we do not know the limits of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial ingenuity. He may see his way 
to securities of which we have no idea, and may propose 
to meet the emergency by means entirely unlike those sug- 
gested by Mr. Giffen. But so far as can yet be perceived, no 
scheme can be even discussed until the future relation of 
Britain to Ireland has been finally determined. God only 
knows what the new constituency may do; but if they can be 
persuaded to spend £150,000,000 in order to plant a hostile 
nation close to their own shores, they are Englishmen so 
much changed that discussion about their policy or their 
character is merely futile. They will and must judge the 
Expropriation project by the Home-rule project. To postpone 
Home-rule, therefore, to an agrarian project, however large, is 
to postpone the essential datum of thought to the conclusions 
we expect to derive from it. Nothing would be gained except 
afew months of bewildering uncertainty, during which Parlia- 
mentary government, already grown difficult and hard to 
manage, would become still more demoraiised, and throughout 
which the real dictator of English policy would be Mr. 
Parnell. 

We must add, for it is useless writing without speaking 
out one’s whole mind, there would in such a policy be a sus- 
picion of shiftiness. The pivot of all recent politics has been 
the belief that Mr. Gladstone contemplated some immense 
change in the relation of Ireland to the United Kingdom. 
The Tory Government has been overthrown because of that. 
A Radical Government has come in because of that. The 
Moderate Liberals are holding aloof because of that; and 
because of that every Parnellite vote is given or refused. Mr. 
Gladstone is now in power, and it is time that the country 
should know what his plan, the mere rumour of which has 
caused such changes, really is. The Premier was perfectly 
justified in refusing to explain before he had been placed in 
power, and in insisting that on so grave an occasion he should 
be allowed a free hand; but he is now responsible, the whole 
country is waiting, all politics are in suspense, and as soon as 
business is resumed in Parliament, the plan should, in its essen- 
tials at least, be placed before the country. The talk about 
“inquiry” is nonsense. Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well all 
the conditions of the case ; it is by his political genius that the 
plan must be devised ; and it is he, and no one else, who must 
convince the country that it is safe and feasible. Nations are not 
made or unmade by “ inquiries,” especially into facts as old as 
modern history, and national impulses towards good and evil 
which can be known by the Almighty only. We might as well 
‘¢ inquire ” into the comparative expediency of Monarchy and 
Republicanism as into that of Unity or Federalism, and should 
produce rather more result. The single suggestion for delay 


worth discussion is the proposal that the way should be cleared 
by a settlement of the agrarian quarrel first, and the answer 
to that is, as we believe, given above. 
costly road before we know what is to pass along it ? 


Why are we to build a 
To the 
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rumoured compromise that both measures should be introg 
together, we have, of course, nothing to say. So loapgaal 
is known, any measures can be discussed on their merits 
these two may be, almost must be, interdependent. = 





MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


© ape =e men can hardly help looking on Mr, Morl 
sudden spring into the most important Cabinet office a 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government with a certain amount of py; 
Except the late Lord Lytton, he is probably the first English. 
man who can be supposed to owe his Ministerial advancement 
to his pen, and we are by no means sure ‘that Sir Edward 
Bulwer’s popular novels were not rather an obstacle than a 
help to him in his political life. About Mr. Morley’s 
case there can be no doubt. His influence in politics dateg 
from his journalism, and as a journalist no one can dep 
his power. And yet that power is not distinctively of 
the journalistic type. Mr. Morley is greater, we thi 
in the field of pure literature than even in the field 
of political literature. He estimates genius more traly 
than he estimates ordinary men. He estimates literary genius 
better even than he estimates political genius. The “ Life of 
Cobden ” is a good book, but as a literary production it will 
not rank beside his books on Voltaire and Rousseau. He jy 
more at home in a field which is partly at least imaginatiye, 
than in a field which is altogether homely. In his carefyl 
study of Burke he is perhaps at his best; and it is a good 
omen,—perhaps the only good omen,—for the great and diff. 
cult task which, with a courage almost reminding us of the 
knight-errant, he has undertaken, that he has given to Burke's 
writings so zealous and discriminating a study. But, what 
ever his success or whatever his failure,—and we venture to 
say that no one appreciates more adequately than Mr. Morle 
how much more likely he is to encounter failure than to 
achieve success,—it is impossible for literary men not to feel 
the deepest interest in an experiment which France tried long 
ago with results which different men regard very differently, 
when M. Guizot and M. Thiers directed in turns the counsels 
of Louis Philippe. England has not yet given any serious 
trial to the literary man as Minister. In Mr. John Morley as 
Irish Secretary, and that in a time when our relations with 
Ireland are far the most important of the questions of the day, 
we shall have a good opportunity to test the calibre of a 
brilliant literary man in one of the most difficult parts of the 
political field. 

Without concealing for a moment our belief that Mr. Morley 
has some of the qualities which will be of the highest possible 
advantage to the Cabinet,—and it is difficult to over-rate the 
importance of genuine political imagination which we con 
fidently attribute to him,—we cannot deny that some even of the 
greatest of these qualities bode little good to the peace of mind 
and political sang-froid of their possessor. The true literary 
nature is unquestionably sensitive,—we do not mean to personal 
attacks, which we dare say that Mr. Morley will regard with 
nearly as much indifference as even his chief, by whom they 
pass with as little effect as the whistling of the wind. The 
kind of sensitiveness to which we refer is sensitiveness to the 
greatness of great issues, to the responsibilities of grave 
decisions, to the serious national dangers which must be 
risked and ignored if anything great is to be achieved. 
This sensitiveness it is which successful statesmen have to 
fear, if they should wish to accomplish great designs without 
breaking their own hearts; and yet, without this sensitive 
ness it is very hard to be sure that they will rightly appre 
ciate the difficulties in their way. We doubt, for example, 
whether Mr. Gladstone himself has this sensitiveness. He 
guides his course by certain constitutional principles with 
which he is deeply imbued, and if they fail him,—and 
dealing with Ireland what principles are there which will not 
fail him ?—he has, we think, very much of the Frenchman's 
feeling, “So much the worse for the facts.” If you treat the 
Irish as you treat other political peoples, constitutionally, and 
they do not answer to your treatment, he thinks, perhaps, 
‘ Well, so much the worse for Ireland, but so much the better 
for the statesman who held to his faith in principle and was 
deceived.’ Mr. John Morley, we may be sure, has not that high 
contentious faith in abstract principles. If we read his recent 
speeches at Newcastle and Chelmsford at all aright, he is now 
feeling more as. Eliphaz the Temanite felt when the visio 
of the night startled him, than as a politician feels who 
has just earned the first-fruits of a noble ambition. “The 


a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh 
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ap. It stood still, but I could not discern the appear- 
thereof.” Mr. Morley, who only entered Parliament 
vie critical spring of 1883, and who for some years 
red to be possessed by sympathy with the extreme party 
Deland has latterly been evidently awakening to a still deeper 
2 athy ‘vith the British nation in its perplexing relation to Ire- 
jand. He knows so much of the Irish Party, he has seen so much 
poth of their political craft and of their resources for paralysing 
vernment in Great Britain, that he probably appreciates 
better than any other Member of Parliament, the whole difficulty 
of the problem before him. In his recent speeches he has shown 
shat he is almost aghast at the magnitude of that problem, 
that it weighs upon him more and more, that his imagination 
is burdened with it, that his conscience is oppressed with it, 
that his political sagacity is almost confounded by it. We 
should expect thus much from the fineness of his literary insight, 
and in one sense, no doubt, it is a vast advantage that he 
realises the situation in all its gravity. But then, how will 
this sensitive literary insight tell on his power of doing what 
he will have todo? The most responsible work of the world 
has generally been done by men who were half unaware of the 
responsibility they were incurring, who trod right by a sort 
of dumb instinct, and without realising how narrow a path 
they had to tread “between the devil and the deep sea,” 
as the phrase goes. Mr. Morley certainly will not be one of 
these. If he proves equal to the great task before him, he 
will have far more true merit than the ordinary statesman, 
who incurs great perils almost without knowing that he has 
incurred them ; who plods along the right path without observ- 
ing the lurking spiritual enemy on his right hand, or the roaring 
breakers on his left. Mr. Morley will realise to the full 
every great collapse he escapes before he has escaped it. 
There is none of that triple brass around his heart which 
enables men to risk national disgrace without a shudder,— 
indeed, without realising what there was to shudder at. 
There will be the danger of all true literary men in 
governing great democracies. Nothing is more needed 
by these democracies than guidance,—firm, confident, reso- 
lute guidance. No one can contribute more elements among 
those needed to determine the direction of that. guidance 
than literary men of genius. But then, no one is so painfully 
conscious of all the dangers to be run and of all the risk of 
failure. If Mr. Morley has grace, when he has once made up 
his mind, like the prince in the Arabian tale, to stop his ears 
to all the discordant shrieks with which he is assailed as 
he passes on his way to the enchanted land which he is 
asked to rule, perhaps, like the prince, he may successfully 
achieve its disenchantment, and break the evil spell by which 
the destiny of Ireland has been so long controlled. But our 
hope of such a result is very faint indeed. We can only 
cherish the earnest hope that if he fails, he may yet not lose 
heart for all the many brilliant. tasks which will still be within 
his power. ‘“ Great position,” he has said, in concluding his 
book on Voltaire, “ often invests men with a second-sight whose 
Visions they lock up in silence, content with the work of the 
day.” Heartily do we hope that this second-sight may be his, 
and that it may guide him to the great achievement which we 
nevertheless believe to be beyond his strength, and probably 
beyond the strength of any living statesman. 





DR. MAGEE ON PATRONAGE. 


‘iw Bishop of Peterborough takes credit to himself, and 
takes it with good reason, for having been very much 
earlier in the field of Church Reform than some of those who 
have lately claimed to be the first to occupy it. In the 
current number of the National Review, he reprints the speech 
he made in the House of Lords twelve years ago, in moving 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the law of Patronage. 
In this speech he laid down the outlines of a Bill to amend that 
law. He proposed to forbid sales of next presentations; to 
give the Bishops Jarger rights of objecting to a patron’s 
Presentee ; to relieve a Bishop prosecuted for exercising these 
Tights from the payment of costs, except when his objections 
are, in the opinion of the Court, frivolous and vexatious ; 
‘0 give the parishioners the power of stating personal, 
bat not theological, objections to a patron’s selection; to 
limit the patron's choice to: men who have been three years 
In priest’s orders; to increase the power of the Bishops to 
Prevent corrupt exchanges; and to abolish donatives, The 
Select Committee reported in favour of all these suggestions 
‘xcept the first, and a. Bill founded on their recommendations 
Was introduced, and ultimately sent down to the Commons, 
though not without the loss of some provisions which the Lords 








would have done better to retain. In the Commons, however, 
it came to utter shipwreck. A violent opposition’ was got up 
against it by clerical patrons and clerical agents, and of support 
to set against this there was none. Churchmen were apparently 
too much surprised by the passage of the Bill through one House, 
to take any pains to pilot it through the other. In this’state 
the matter remained, until in 1882 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the sale and exchange of benefices. 
This, in turn, was followed by a Bill, which in 1884 was read 
a second time in the House of Commons, and referred'to a 
Select Committee. The report of this Committee showed a 
decided advance in public opinion. It embodied the recom- 
mendations originally made by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and made two important additions. The sale of advowsons,as 
well as of next presentations, was to be forbidden, with proper 
compensation to patrons; and Patronage Boards were ‘to -be 
created in each diocese, to take over advowsons from private 
patrons willing so to dispose of them. This is the” Bill 
which the Bishop of Peterborough wishes to see passed this 
Session. The reasons why he has thus advanced -beyond ‘the 
point at which he stood twelve years ago are partly ‘that 
the public conscience has grown more sensitive to the scandals 
connected with the sale of advowsons, and partly that the right 
of sale stands in the way of a process which he has ‘christened 
“the mobilising of Church income.” By this he does not 
mean the mere taking of so much from one benefice and per- 
manently attaching it to another. The objection to this plan 
is that the transfer of income is permanent, while the need 
for it may be transitory. A benefice which is poor to-day may, 
through the operation of economical changes, be rich - ten 
years hence. The Bishop’s plan is to create a central fund 
by a graduated taxation on all future preferments above a 
certain value, out of which annual grants might be made 
to benefices standing in need of present help. We agree with 
the Bishop that this would: be a decided improvement on the 
plan of simple augmentation. One advantage of annual 
grants would be that the Board which dispensed them might 
be empowered to demand evidence of work done, as well as of 
money wanted. An incumbent with £500 a year need not, 
in the nature of things, do more for his parish than an in- 
cumbent with £200; but it would be the business of the 
Board to supplement the nature of things by sending him back 
to his £200, unless the parish was clearly the better for his 
enjoyment of the largersum. At the same time, the details 
of the scheme would have to be framed with great care, in 
order to avoid that ‘encouragement of dead-levels which is the 
characteristic vice of Boards. The qualification for augmen- 
tation should be' the amount, not the quality, of the work done, 
else we might see the episcopal scandal of mulcting a parish in 
curates as a punishment for ritualistic sins on the part of the 
incumbent, repeated in the action of the Board. 


The Bishop of Peterborough makes a remark upon the spirit 
in which Church Reforms should be taken in hand, which is 
especially true. and pertinent just now. Do not imagine, he 
says, that by reforming the law of Patronage and remedying 
great inequalities of income you will disarm the consistent 
adversaries of the Established Church. A man who believes 
in the dogma of religious equality, is not likely to be per- 
suaded out of it by an improvement in the protected religion. 
It is the fact that any religion should be favoured, not that the 
machinery of the favoured religion is faulty, that moves his 
wrath. “Let those who think otherwise,” says the Bishop, * look 
across the Tweed. They will see there a Church free from 
most of the defects alleged against our own,—a Church in 
which there are neither sales of advowsons nor presen- 
tations, in which there is strict and sharp clergy discipline, 
in which income is much more evenly distributed than 
with us, and which is penetrated throughout with lay 
control; and yet a Church which is, by all accounts, within 
much more measurable distance of Disestablishment than 
ours. They will see, too, a Church in which the latest 
and most popular reform of Patronage has not lessened but 
intensified the jealous desire for her destruction.” Still, 
it is possible to draw the sting from the efforts of these 
consistent adversaries by removing the defects that now give 
point to their attacks. Every living put up to auction, 
every presentation of a man who is incapable of doing the 
work assigned to him, every disclosure of a simoniacal bar- 
gain the parties 'to which have protected themselves by taking 
the oath against simony, is, if not a fresh nail in the coffin of 
the Established Church, at least an occasion for hammering 
harder at the nails that are there already. These things take 
the heart out of many excellent people who but for them 
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would be ardent in the cause. They do not take a sufficiently 
wide outlook to realise how trifling these drawbacks are in 
comparison with the advantages which the existence of the 
Established Church confers on the nation. But time and 
trouble will be much better spent in removing the drawbacks, 
than in convincing those who are offended by them that 
they do not constitute a reason for leaving the Establish- 
ment to its fate. Only, if they are to be removed, it 
must be by a very different process from any that has 
hitherto been brought into play when the Bill has been under 
consideration. What is wanted is not merely readiness to 
sign memorials—that is a virtue in which Englishmen are 
rarely found wanting—but constant watchfulness to remove 
particular obstacles. The opposition of clerical patrons, 
for example, may be overawed by an exhibition of local 
public opinion. A clergyman may, in his heart, be quite 
indifferent to what is thought of him, and yet may be shy of 
drawing on himself the disapproval of a strong diocesan meet- 
ing. In this case, too, petitions may be of great value. Even 
the most Radical House of Commons will hardly resist a 
representation from the great body of the English clergy that 
the Church needs to be purged of certain specific abuses, and 
that the very class which has sometimes been supposed 
to profit by them is urgent to have them removed. More 
important, however, than anything else is readiness to 
take advantage of every opportunity for getting the Bill 
forward. It is not in the debate on the second reading that a 
measure of this kind makes shipwreck ; it is in the slow progress 
through Committee. The qualities that are needed at this 
stage are not ability to make set speeches, or willingness to 
be present at critical divisions. They are the patience which 
protects the House against a count out, the industry which 
utilises every spare half-hour when the Bill is on the paper, 
and the watchfulness which is on the alert to understand and 
explain amendments which seem friendly and are hostile. If 
the authors of the Patronage Bill can give and command 
services of this kind, they need not despair of success, even in 
such a Session as the present. 


THE NEW SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


HERE is a feature in the new situation now arising in the 
Balkans which has not received much attention in 
London, but which may possibly be the key to a good deal of 
diplomatic action. This is the increase in defensive strength 
acquired by the Turkish Empire. We have all along pointed 
out that the Sultan, for some unexplained reason, had a friendly 
feeling towards Bulgaria, which increased with the Bulgarian 
victories ; and the reason is now explained. The Sultan has 
signed a decree which, under decorous forms, concedes all or 
nearly all that the Bulgarians have been fighting for. Prince 
Alexander has been created Governor-General of East Roumelia, 
with the full powers of Lieutenant-General of the Sultan, and 
with special authority to remodel the “ Organic Statute” at 
his discretion,—that is, as is well understood, to fuse the 
Administrations of the two Bulgarias. It is true the 
appointment is nominally for five years, but the decree 
is so worded that the Sultan is bound to make no change 
except on the demand of Europe; and as change would create 
a rebellion, he certainly would make none. Prince Alexander, 
therefore, is henceforward Prince of the two Bulgarias, with a 
country almost twice as large as Belgium, with three millions of 
subjects, and with an Army of 150,000 men, of whom 100,000 
have actually been in the field, and have exhibited unusual 
courage, endurance, and capacity for rigid discipline. He is 
stronger than Victor Emanuel when he began his task. 
The Prince has won a great success, but he has _pur- 
chased this at a certain price,—viz., by accepting the rank 
of a Field-Marshal in the Turkish Army, by agreeing, 
on certain public occasions, to appear in the uniform of 
that rank, and by pledging himself in writing to hold 
his forces at the disposition of the Ottoman Empire. For 
purposes of defence, therefore—say against a Russian invasion 
—the Sultan gains a new and formidable Army which it 
would cost an invader a hundred thousand men to destroy, and 
which, as against any Power seeking to subjugate Bulgaria, 
would undoubtedly fight hard. That is a great change; for 
although modern armies are enormous, no General can disre- 
gard a hundred thousand soldiers under a trusted leader; and 
it is increased by the geographical position of Bulgaria. In 
his new capacity as a sort of Prince Palatine of Turkey, 
Alexander of Bulgaria is the natural guardian of the Balkan 
Passes ; and to cross them in defiance of his Army would 





nr Tardis 
be a feat probably too great even for the Russian q 
which, we must remember, was severely tried by ¢ ’ 
under Suleiman Pasha. r is Ottomans 

This, however, is not all, There is reason to believe th 
the Sultan has imbibed, either from Sir W. White or ; at 
other observer, an idea that it may be possible to shart 
empire in Asia beyond danger by a new arrangement in Euro 
and that he is disposed to grant concessions to the Princes 
of the Balkan Peninsula on condition that they accept Pring 
Alexander’s position, and agree to a military federation wie 
himself as Emperor. It is stated that the Turkish Ccumaat 
sioner at Bucharest, who is helping to arrange terms betwee 
Servia and Bulgaria, has hinted at this proposal; anq ‘ 
report was afloat not long since that a similar one had ra 
made to Greece. King Milan, according to this policy, would 
receive Old Servia and a Field-Marshal’s baton; and the Kin 
of Greece, Epirus, with the same military rank, and with the 
same obligation to stand by the Sultan. If these suggestions 
were accepted, it would only remain to grant Macedoni; 
and Albania their autonomy, and the Sultan would holj 
a throne guaranteed by the five leaders of five Armic 
forming an aggregate of at least 400,000 disciplined men, 
half of them as good as any troops in Europe, except the 
comparatively few picked regiments which form the core of 
the great Armies, and all of them supported in rear by the 
Asiatic troops of Turkey. The Balkan States would, in fact 
be federated for military defence under the Sultan, yet retaig 
to the full their autonomy and their exemption from Turkish 
interference. 

As a method of distributing European Turkey without 
imperilling the Sultan’s sway in Asia, and without alloy. 
ing either Russia or Austria to eat up the Peninsula, 
that scheme is decidedly able; and if, as we partly guess, 
it is Sir William White’s, he deserves every credit for 
a plan which would free the Christian populations with. 
out insurrection, without allowing the military Empires 
to aggrandise themselves, and without the grand perturba. 
tion which must attend any attempt to assign Constanti. 
nople to a new owner. The plan would be in full accord with 
English interests, and by no means opposed to those of France, 
whose rulers have no wish to see Austria move southward, and 
so become more dependent upon Berlin. But there are still 
three great obstacles. The first, possibly the weakest, is the 
jealousy of the States, which is now most bitter, but which 
might be soothed by grants of territory, and by the autonomy of 
Macedonia, the province over which they are in secret quarrelling, 
The second is the inherent corruption of the Court of Constan- 
tinople, which never adheres finally to any policy unless there 
is money in it for the Pashas, and there is no money in this; 
but this might be mitigated by a grant to the Sultan of a 
Civil List from each Province in lieu of tribute. And the 
third is that it would be resisted strenuously by the two mili- 
tary Empires. Austria would lose her chance of Salonica, and 
Russia her ultimate prospect of acquiring Constantinople. The 
latter Power is already furious at the new position acquired by 
the Bulgarians; and if this were solidified by a federatios 
directed to prevent invasion, she might be tempted to plac 
everything at stake upon the result of a great war, or to joi 
cordially in a grand scheme of forcible partition. That is the 
weak point of the scheme; but the distrust between the 
Empires still makes for peace, and may prove incurable; and 
the first step towards federation has been successfully accom- 
plished, for the Bulgarias have been united upon condition 
that they both accept the plan. 





COPYRIGHT WITH AMERICA. 


A™ the signs which go to show that a long-vexed question 

is at last coming to a head seem to be present in the 
case of Anglo-American Copyright. Everywhere the subject 
is approached on more practical lines. The Report of the 
International Conference just presented to Parliament, and the 
debate in the Committee of the United States’ Senate, both 
make us more hopeful of some solution being found. And 
not less hopeful, as a sign of the times, is the presence 
England of an American author who has an ingenious a0 
practical idea, which seems likely to meet the difficulties which 
have been so often stated. Tho International Conference ¢ 
last September followed very much the same lines as the Royal 
Commission of 1878. There are many interesting things 2 
the Report which we have not space to discuss here, but which 
we heartily commend to the attention of our readers. +2! 
central proposal of the Conference is to give to authors the 
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right in a foreign country as they have in their 
d that the period of copyright in a foreign country 
should never be allowed to exceed that granted in the country 
f origin. For example, the period of copyright is fixed, in 
addition to the lifetime of the author, in Spain at eighty 
ears, in France at fifty years, and in Belgium at twenty 
a. Under the proposed arrangement, therefore, a Spaniard 
would get a copyright in Belgium lasting for twenty years 
after his death, and in France for fifty years; while a Belgian 
would get copyrights both in France and Spain for twenty 
sars after his death, twenty years being the period allowed in 
the country of origin. ; 
That being the general scheme, we come to the most im- 
rtant part of it for English authors, the question of copy- 
ight with America. The period under the scheme proposed 
by the Conference would be forty-two years’ copyright from 
the time of publication in each country for the authors of the 
other, which is also the period proposed by the Bills now 
pefore’ the American Senate. But, in reality, it is not a 
question of periods. It is a question of copyright or no copy- 
right. The difficulties in the way are well known. There 
are at this moment in America, not one class of traders, but 
many, whose very existence depends on the power to issue new 
English books in a cheap form. We heartily agree with Mr. 
Lowell, who advocated the cause of copyright in the Com- 
mittee, that ‘there is one kind of book better than.a cheap 
book, and that is a book honestly come by.” But we also have 
great sympathy with Mark Twain, who is also on the Com- 
mittee, when he said that persons should not be called “ pirates ” 
whose business is protected by the law. They are acting 
immorally, but they are not also defying the laws of their own 
jand. There are not only the publishers, there are the printers, 
the binders, and many other trades which are concerned in the 
ma'ter. Money has been invested on the faith of the existing 
law, and the persons who have invested it have as good a right 
tobe heard as the possessors of any other vested interest. It 
isa most dangerous doctrine, and one which we are glad to 
think has hitherto drawn its chief example from America, and 
not from England, that because a law, maintained for a con- 
siderable time as right and just, is at last pronounced unjust 
and immoral, therefore the vested interests which have grown 
up under that law should be sacrificed without consideration. 
But there are other vested interests to consider, interests more 
potent in legislation than the interests of publisher or printer. 
There is the vested interest of the American public, who would 
be very hardly treated by the Legislature if they had to pay 
thirty-one and sixpence, or even six shillings, for anew English 
book, instead of, as at present, tenpence. It is not as if the 
difference were to go into the pocket of the author ; it would not 
do so. It would go into the hands of the American monopolist 
publisher. Every one reads in America, and the American 
democracy, deprived of its best reading at a stroke, would insist 
upon the repeal of the Copvright Act if the effect of it should 
beto send up the best new English books to a price beyond the 
means of the hundred thousands of American readers who make 
the friendship of English authors through the tenpenny reprint. 
It is only free-trade in English reprints which, in the opinion 
of competent judges, can keep the price down in America. 
That being so, the problem is to give the author a share in 
the profits of his work, and at the same time to preserve the 
present healthy competition among American publishers. The 
plan proposed is to give the author by law a royalty of, say, 
10 per cent. on the published price of every book printed and 
published in the United States, and to secure it to him by a 
system of stamps. It would be made penal to sell a book 
without a stamp, just as with a pack of cards. The stamps 
could be supplied to the publisher by the Revenue Department, 
or, still better, by the author himself, who would then not 
only get his royalty, but have that complete check on 
the publisher as to the number of copies sold for which 
authors haye been sighing so long. A tax of 10 per cent, 
would not disturb the trade in reprints. It would only raise 
the price of a book from tenpence to a shilling, or, to 
Americanise the illustration, from twenty to twenty-two cents. 
This tax the American public would gladly pay to their friends 
the English authors, because they would feel sure that it went 
fo the right quarter. The stamp might with little expense 
be made quite an artistic addition to the book, and might 
conceivably in the future add as much value to it as the 
work of a well-known binder. It might bear some 
general device such as, in America, the eagle or the 
stars and stripes, and, in addition, have the autograph, 
Initials, or seme other private mark of the author upon it, 
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to insure him against fraud. Indeed, as the scheme develops 
itself, we cannot help casting out a furtive hope that it might 
be applied in England as well as in America. It would end to 
the entire satisfaction of all honest men the long-continued 
wrangle between authors and publishers, in which so many 
regrettable things have been said on both sides. However 
this may be, it is quite time that the state of things which 
has, for more than a generation, prevented the most numerous 
class of their readers from making any contribution to the 
well-earned reward of English authors, should in some way or 
other come to an end. 








FARMERS AND BUTCHERS. 


HE interest felt in any proposal for lowering the price of 
butcher’s meat is natural enough, for it is the increase 

in the butcher’s bill which middle-class housekeepers chiefly 
feel. So far from “everything having gone up,” as people of 
fifty complain, a great many things have gone down very 
largely. So cheap is bread, that householders who pay Income- 
tax scarcely notice its price, and, to the amazing comfort of the 
bakers, have ceased to care whether the price of flour and the 
price of a loaf keep an even step, or not. Consequently, they do 
not keep step, and the bakers must for years have been making 
most unusual profits, which, however, need not all be 
grudged them, for they are by common consent giving 
better bread, improving their bakeries, which thirty years 
ago were beastly, and increasing the wages of one of 
the hardest-working and most respectable classes of handi- 
craftsmen. So hard is journeyman baking, that the Eng- 
lishmen almost leave the work to Scotchmen and Germans. 
All necessary groceries, too, have fallen immensely, tea in par- 
ticular quite a hundred per cent., though the distributor still 
lags behind the merchant. Tea is a drug in Mincing Lane; but 
the grocer knows that within a certain price the householder 
will not quarrel with him, and pockets his extra profit with an 
easy conscience, which is not, however, wounded by his pre- 
posterous charges for little things like spices. ‘They have fallen 
as much as tea; but nobody knows it, and nobody cares, so 
the grocer keeps that little secret to himself. Sugar has 
gone down to a vanishing price, good loaf-sugar being sold 
at 23d. a pound for which we remember paying 7d.; while jam, 
which is every day more largely eaten in modest households, is 
about half its ancient cost. The only articles necessary for food 
which have seriously gone up in this generation are meat, 
butter, and milk, and in country places fish, London draining 
the fishing-stations more and more completely every day. The 
price of milk has doubled in our time; and though there has 
been a heavy fall of late in dealings between the distributor 
and the producer, scarcely half that fall has been allowed 
to reach the consumer’s pocket. Indeed, we are told it 
never will reach him, the cost of actual distribution tend- 
ing always to increase; but we are not clear upon the merits 
of that defence. Women distribute milk, women are badly 
paid; and we are inclined to believe, with Mr. Gladstone, that, 
especially in country districts, the supply is still deficient, and 
that with more cows milk would be yet cheaper. The loss to the 
health of children from dear milk is very great, and so is the 
loss to that large number of adults who eat little or no 
meat. In butter, the increase of price within a generation 
has been excessive, and appears, moreover, to obey no 
law at all. The price ought to follow that of milk, but 
it does not, and serious advances are borne by the public 
almost without remonstrance. But for the cheapness of jam, 
which depends, firstly, upon the price of sugar, and, secondly, 
upon the apple crop, crushed and strained apple-pulp forming 
the ultimate substance of the cheaper jams, butter, we verily 
believe, would either go up to half-a-crown a pound, or go 
temporarily out of use. The use of butter can, however, be 
economised, and that grievance is borne quietly; but 
housekeepers still grow savage over their butchers’ bills. 
It is the heaviest bill that presents itself; servants will 
not be stinted in meat, and the consumption, though 
it varies in different households in a very curious way, 
is everywhere large. There is, we are told, a growing in- 
tolerance of inferior meat in all classes; and the great improve- 
ment in cooking noticeable within the last fifteen years, though 
it is most beneficial to health, has distinctly increased the con- 
sumption of flesh. It is at once more cooked—that is, more 
reduced in cooking—and much nicer when it is ready. Now, 
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meat. has. doubled in price within this generation, and 
theongh there has recently been a marked: fall from the 
highest level touched—a fall of twopence in the shilling— 
and though a further fall is anticipated, the body of con- 
sumers have still very little mercy for the butcher, who, they 
say, makes cent. per cent., and are much interested in a speech 
like that of Mr. Jenkins, who on Tuesday told the Farmers’ 
Club that if they would only sell their meat'themselves through 
a gigantic Meat Store, they would increase their own profits, 
and at the same time reduce the retail price of meat perceptibly. 


We fear the public will not benefit greatly by Mr. Jenkins’s 
counsel. His figures looked very persuasive, but the farmers 
present did not take them kindly, and talked of the difficulty 
of finding new capital, and of the risks of a new business; and 
though the journalists quiz them for timidity, we suspect they 
know their own trade and wants. The turn in the price of 
meat has come; the supplies of frozen meat from Australia— 
which is nice meat, and not over-cooked stuff like the “ tinned 
kangaroo” that servants refused to look at—are at last begin- 
ning to affect prices; and to start a grand enterprise of that kind 
inthe teeth of a falling market would be, at all events, a risky 
operation. Butchers break, like other tradesmen, pretty often, 
and the wholesale system of dealing, which is the explanation 
of the success of the Stores, works least successfully with 
perishable goods, among which must be classed butchers’ meat. 
The article is liable to injury from weather, as well as time, 
and requires an amount of care which, we may rely on it, the 
employés of a gigantic Meat Store would never give. The 
experiment has been talked of many times, and was, we believe, 
when the mania for Stores was at its height, once or twice tried ; 
but it has never succeeded so far as to control butchers’ prices. 
The truth is, political economy is sometimes wrong. People 
do:not always buy in the cheapest market when their tastes, 
or: their convenience, or even their prejudices lead them 
another way. Butchers’ meat is a necessity, and when nicely 
cooked is pleasant to eat, and when fresh hurts nobody’s nose ; 
bat it is, for all that, one of the most naturally disgusting sub- 
stances in the world. Nobody who can help it will touch it, or 
carry it about, or have anything whatever to do with it in an 
uncooked condition. So universal is that feeling or prejudice, 
that we believe there is less competition for apprentice- 
ship in butchers’ shops than in almost any trade, while 
with the middle-class it rises to something like a horror. 
At the same time, those who buy meat, be they matrons 
or cooks, like to see the meat they buy, and will not 
take it on trust, as they do coffee, bread, and almost every 
other edible article. The first conditions of steady demand, 
therefore, are that the butcher’s shop shall be accessible, that 
it shall not be too large, and that there shall be no question as 
to conveyance when the meat is bought,—precisely the condi- 
tions with which Mr. Jenkins’s project is at variance. He would 
only create a huge covered market for meat; and if that were 
all that is required, Smithfield Market would attract all 
private buyers,—which is precisely the contrary of the 
fact. They will not go to Smithfield Market, even if 
they can get their meat threepence a pound cheaper. They 
hate the trouble, they dislike the confusion, and they will 
not take away the meat on any consideration whatever. If 
Mr. Jenkins and his supporters could open a hundred small 
shops, instead of one gigantic Store, they might succeed; but if 
they did, they would be butchers selling by deputy, and would 
soon find that trading by deputy seldom pays. They would find, 
too, that though butchers do make money, and were recently 
unusually prosperous, they are not exempt from their own 
peculiar burdens. Their best customers refuse weekly payments, 
their trade for the inferior pieces is not very profitable, and they 
have exceptional difficulty, when payments grow slack, in 
diminishing their supplies. Customers never forgive a butcher 
who stops sending meat, and so strong is opinion on the point, 
that a butcher who was known to do it would never keep his 
business. It would be considered a brutal proceeding, like sum- 
moning a solvent customer for a small bill, and would be talked 
of. all round the neighbourhood. The butcher, in conse- 
quence, makes many bad debts, and the farmer with a shop 
or two on his hands would find, as the farmers hinted at 
their Club, that, unless he were a man of capital, he had rather 
overburdened himself. Besides, human nature is human nature; 
and though a farmer is just now terribly overweighted by com- 
petition, and almost crushed with care, he is, apart from profit, 
pursuing one of the oldest, and to a majority of men much the 





montane 
pleasantest, of human occupations. The butcher, on the cop, 
trary, even though he is less worn with cares, makes his liy; , 
by passing his days in cutting-up, weighing, and sending al 
bits of raw dead bodies. He wants a considerable profit, if 
only to induce him to do the work at all. 





THE WEAR AND TEAR OF LONDON. 

R. ROBSON ROOSE discourses in the Fortnig 

Review for February on “The Wear and Tear of London,” 
without perhaps adding very much, even from the medical 
point of view, to our knowledge on the subject of the secret of 
the “want of tone” which the doctors so often find in theiy 
London patients, unless there be originality in the remark that 
it is the want of gradual training for the life of tension, rather 
than the life of tension itself, which disables so many. That js 
no doubt, strictly true so far as regards the mental strain 
of regular intellectual occupations, The man or woman who 
engages in these occupations must be prepared for that tension 
by slow degrees; and it is the destruction of nervous health 
to be plunged into a heavy strain of work too suddenly, Bat 
is that the essence of what is called the “wear and tear” 
of London at all? We do not know that mental strain jg 
specially characteristic of London, nor do we think that mental 
strain, taken alone, while it certainly causes “ wear,” dogs 
cause what is termed “wear and tear,” a very different thing, 
for the “tear” of London is certainly much worse than its 
“wear.” What we mean by the “wear” of powers mental or 
bodily, is the natural result which comes from the full use of 
those powers,—first their steady improvement and growth in 
facility and mastery; then their very gradual decline in spon. 
taneity and productiveness, till at last they obviously, though 
only slowly, yield poorer results. That is the natural effect 
of long-continued wear. But that is not the natural effect of 
what is called “ wear and tear,” which is very likely to lead, not 
perhaps so much to premature exhaustion, as to dangerous 
illness. ‘ Wear and tear” implies not regular and natural use 
and tension, but a dragging in opposite directions, such as is pro- 
duced, for example, by the attempt to combine intellectual effort 
with a perfectly inconsistent amount of social effort, to carry 
off grave anxieties with a display of vivacity, to unite an 
anconstrained manner which implies a mind at ease, with a 
concentration of effort implying a mind always vigilantly pre. 
paring for its next step,—in a word, to combine feelings on 
the stretch in one way, with an intellect on the stretch in quite 
another way. That is what London “ wear and tear ” means,—the 
simultaneousness of a strain which is comparatively easy in cases 
of fully concentrated effort, with that interchange of feeling which 
is only natural when there is no prior claim on the attention ; the 
interference of social duties with professional duties ; the making 
time for one thing when all the time there is, is really pre 
engaged for another thing; the squeezing of gaiety out ofa 
preoccupied mind, or of severe but reluctant thought out of 
preoccupied feeling. This is the “tear” of which there is 
so much more in London than in the provinces, and whichis 
so much more likely to lead to sleeplessness and loss of nervous 
energy of all kinds than any amount of ordinary work. And 
this really, if people would take the natural precautions, it 
would be perfectly easy to avoid. For nothing is easier than 
for the busy to claim and to insist on a certain amount of 
seclusion sufficient for the purposes of their work, if they 
would but recognise fairly that a great deal of what is called 
amusement doubles and trebles the tension of men’s work, 
because it requires them to keep on the watch for meeting @ 
multiplicity of engagements when otherwise they would not need 
to be on the watch at all,—obliges them, in fact, to walk the tread: 
mill of Society. when they desire either to labour or to rest, 
and so produces in the mind that painful sense of distraction 
which halves the intellectual power while it doubles the excite- 
ability of exciteable brains. No illusion is more curious than 
that which seems to pervade Society, that if you are not seel 
in at least ten fashionable houses in a week, you are “ losing 
touch” with London Society. In the first place, if it were so, 20 
calamity could be more infinitesimal than that of losing touch 
with London Society. In the second place, there is no surer 
way to lose all the little profit which London Society can bring, 
than by flitting about from house to house in a breathless round 
of visits. A person of any mind will get more out of two or three 
conversations in a week or a month with the right people, than 
he could get out of twenty orthirty. Just as one well-digested 
meal is far more nourishing than a dozen diminutive repasts 
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pecause the appetite is ready for the one and not ready for the 
others, 80 & single conversation with the right person is far more 
likely to tell you what London Society can tell you, than a number 
of conversations so great that they overlap each other, produce a 
confused effect on the mind, and so leave nothing to be distinctly 
remembered. Whatever Society can do for us,—and sometimes 
it can effect something,—it can also very easily obliterate, if 
ou let it repeat the experiment too often. It is quite certain 
that London Society effectually effaces in the minds of nine- 
tenths of those who frequent it all the little clear intellectual 
moral impression that it hasever made. And in all these 
the social intercourse provided is pure “ wear and tear,”— 
or rather “ tear * more than “ wear,” for wear makes the mind 
ficient and ready, though it also gradually ages its powers ; but 
guch social intercourse as this only uses it up without ever 
giving it the ease and force of dexterous use. 

Dr. Johnson, as Dr. Robson Roose reminds us, held that “a 
man who is tired of London is tired of life, for there is in 
London all that life can afford.” But we must remember that Dr. 
Johnson did not live in what we now call London Society, that 
he knew how to be a recluse in London when he would, and 
that unless he could have been a recluse whenever he wished it, he 
would never have thought so highly as he did of the resources of 
London. The people who suffer most from the wear and tear of 
London, far from finding in London “all that life can afford,” 
find no solitude at all there. This is, nevertheless, one of the very 
best things that life affords, and is to be got here by those 
who choose, at least as easily and in as great perfection as in any 
country solitude. Dr. Johnson lived in London, but certainly 
did not live in the racket of Society. And it is the racket of 
Society which is the great set-off against the other advantages of 
London. We believe that the endurance of this racket is alto- 
gether voluntary. If people only realised how little pleasure 
their own society can give to any one when they are exhausted 
by this mechanical friction, they would, even from self-respect, 
forbear. Quite apart from all medical: and constitutional 
considerations, what freshness can be given to any circle 
by the advent of an exhausted receiver or an exhausted 
visitor who has said everything that it was in him to 
say a dozen times within the twenty-four hours to different 
people, and who has almost forgotten that he answers any 
fonction in life except that of conveying between drawing-room 
and drawing-room the empty gossip of the day? The best 
evidence that this kind of society-haunting is worse than use- 
less, simply mischievous, is the relief with which those are 
received who have been long kept by business, or by preference, 
or by illness out of the vortex, and who revisit the London 
world with a little of that clearness of mind and confidence of 
view which the social racket saps and ultimately destroys. The 
evidence that Dr. Johnson at least knew how to find solitude in 
London was his admirable conversation, the conversation of a 
man who never lost himself,—never swerved from his own centre 
of thought,—as those who allow themselves to be carried away 
by the whirl of London Society almost inevitably lose themselves 
and swerve from their characteristic convictions. Of course, 
no umount of solitude and clear self-reckoning will make con- 
versation really good without a great gift for conversation ; 
but it will at least keep that characteristic flavour in con- 
versation which is so very easily exhaled in the insipid and yet 
absorbent atmosphere of London Society. We may be sure 
that Dr. Roose touches only the very border of the subject 
when he dwells on the constitutional dangers of London racket. 
A still worse danger is its effect in destroying real individuality, 
and substituting for it the social fashion of the day, however 
little that suits the character which adopts it. And then 
in time these social stimulants do the same kind of mischief 
which alcoholic stimulants do, though in a different region, They 
render the giddy whirl essential to the victim of it, even while 
that whirl renders him more and more incapable of extracting 
from it the smallest real profit. Like an intoxicating drink, the 
racket of Society becomes most indispensable to the very people 
whom it most seriously injures. 


and 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@—— 
IRISH LANDED PROPERTY. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—I should like, by your favour, to put one or two questions 
to your correspondent, “ A Workman.” He evidently writes in 


good faith, but, I think, hardly realises all the bearings of his 
assertions concerning rent-as a “ privilege.” 

If his father or grandfather had bequeathed to him a sum of 
money, would he, or would he not, think himself entitled to the 
interest on that money? If the money had been laid out in 
land or in a house, would he, or would he not, think himself 
entitled to the rent of sach land or house, representing ‘the 
interest on the purchase-money P 

My great-great-grandfather (himself an Irishman) laid out 
money in the purchase of certain estates in Ireland. Are his 
descendants entitled, or are they not, to the income of this 
property inherited from him,—income which represents the 
interest on his own money, which he regarded as providing for 
his family P 

The case of that family is the case of the large majority of the 
Janded proprietors of Ireland, They hold land which either they 
or their fathers purchased. 

I am not disputing that the interest called “rent” may, like 
other interest, equitably vary. What I say is that to repudiate 
it altogether, or forcibly to reduce it by large amounts, is im- 
moral and dishonest. Yet this is what the English democracy 
seem likely to approve in the matter of Irish rents. I know 
they are moved by a generous horror of past misdeeds, ‘the 
natural consequences of an evil system in Ireland. But in the 
result, they are grossly unjust (probably because they really 
know little about them) to the present generation of Irish land- 
lords. Andif they, the English democracy, instead of teaching 
the Irish democracy their own better traditions of fairplay and 
honesty, encourage Irish tenants to take advantage of the 
present weakness of Irish landlords to “ exterminate ” them by 
robbery of their rents, these Englishmen will have struck sucha 
blow at national credit as this British Empire has never known. 
—I an, Sir, &e., An IrIsHWoMAN. 


JUDICIAL RENTS. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF Tue “ SpEecTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I thank you for your courtesy in publishing my former 
letter. I venture to trespass further on your space in order to 
answer the questions you have asked me in an editorial note. 

I do not object to the Bankruptcy Acts, because their principle 
is that debtors can only obtain a complete discharge by giving 
up all their property to their creditors. I would certainly ask 
for compensation, not from the Court of Bankruptcy, but from 
the Legislature, if a law was passed after my debtor had in- 
curred the liability, enabling him to retain any portion of his 
property, leaving my debt unpaid. 

I may add that if, as is very possible, the tenants cannot pay 
the judicial rents out of their annual profits, they should only 
be discharged from their liability upon their surrendering, like 
all other debtors, all their property to their creditors. If Parlia- 
ment, from motives of policy, desires to free the Irish tenants 
from their liabilities, and yet to retain for them that part of 
their property on which the judicial rents are secured, the only 
just way is, for Parliament to purchase the part it so wishes to 
retain.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Conway Dosss. 

2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., February 1st. 





RAILWAY EXPROPRIATIONS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “A Liberal Land Agent,” replies to 
Mr. Chamberlain's statement that fifty millions sterling have been 
paid to landowners by way of bonus for expropriations, and shows, 
to his own satisfaction, that £9,000,000 is the correct sum. In 
doing so, he makes two mistakes inexcusable in one claiming “a 
large experience in the expropriation of land for railways.” 
1. He assumes that the usual “ bonus ” for compulsory sale is 
the only addition to the fair market value which Railway 
Companies pay. But “any one with the slightest practical 
acquaintance with the subject knows” that the assumed 
value in such cases is always something more than the real 
value. In reality, the bonus paid by a Railway Company 
is at least double the 25 or 30 per cent. ostensibly given 
for compulsory sale. 2. “A Liberal Land Agent” takes £100 
an acre as the average price of all land bought by Railway 
Companies, excluding large towns. But why exclude large 
towns? Is it not in the neighbourhood of cities and large 
towns that the most extensive purchases have to be made for 
railway purposes? I have bought land for railway purposes at 
the rate of £240,000 per acre, and in London far higher prices 








have been paid. A very common price for suburban land is 
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£4,000 per acre. In these instances, no doubt, the usual addi- 
tion for compulsory sale is 10 per cent.; but that is added to an 
artificially enhanced price, so that the real addition is seldom, if 
ever, Jess than 20 per cent. to the real value. 

If a fair proportion of dear land is included in the calculation, 
and the real, not the nominal, addition to the true value is taken, 
it will be found that Mr. Chamberlain’s £50,000,000 is greatly 
nearer the truth than “ A Liberal Land Agent’s’”’ £9,000,000.— 
ZT am, Sir, &c., A LIsperaL Surveyor. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

In our first article oa this Gallery, we dwelt chiefly upon the 
change that had taken place in Sir John Millais’s work since 
his early days of pre-Raphaelitism, and expressed our opinion 
that it was, in the main, a change for the worse, although the 
painter’s native genius was so great, that even upon this worse 
method of later times his pictures still remain in many respects 
admirable; for, in truth, the contrast is not rightly expressed if 
we ask whether we should prefer such pictures as “The 
Huguenot” and the “ Ophelia,” or such as “ The Beefeater ”’ 
and “ The Idyll of 1745,” but whether we should prefer such 
pictures as the man who painted the ‘“ Ophelia” and “The 
Huguenot” at three-and-twenty would have produced thirty- 
four years later if he had continued in the same method of work. 
That is the crux of the matter. If, in all his boyish immaturity, 
his pre-Raphaelite work was so admirable, what would it have 
become with the increasing power and knowledge which every 
year would have brought, had the change which every one 
knows so well not taken place? As Ruskin put it long ago, 
though in other words, what might not an artist have done 
who could paint like this when he was a boy? We should 
be the last to deny the crudeness and harshness of much 
of Sir John Millais’s pre-Raphaelite work. The blue in the 
“* Huguenot’s ” coat, rich as it is, narrowly escapes setting one’s 
teeth on edge; the yellow on the slashed sleeve in the same 
picture is almost like a slap in the face in its sharpness of 
emphasis. The green paper behind the “ Black Brunswicker ” 
is anything but lovely; and even the celebrated white satin 
gown of the lady in that picture is hard, rigid, and cold, 
and of an almost metallic lustre. But all these, and many 
similar blemishes, were not defects of the painter’s method, 
but deficiencies in his mastery of the method. He was, as it 
were, swallowing his formule in gulps, like most of us at a 
similar period. All that, however, would soon have disappeared, 
aud we might have had, every year for the last thirty-four, instead 
of these portraits, trivial sentimental episodes of modern life, 
and occasional landscapes,—a series of pictures which had all 
the brilliancy and truth of the early work, and only a fuller 
development of its spirit. On this head it is useless to say 
anything further. 

Let us turn to another point of the subject, and examine 
some of the characteristics of this painter’s later work. It 
is notable, first of all, that the one quality which gave 
Millais’s pictures much of their power and most of their 
attractiveness—the expression of emotion—is the one which 
he has succeeded in retaining to the present day. As we wrote 
in these columns some two or three years ago, this artist is 
absolutely unequalled in painting the expression of the human 
eye. It is this which gives his faces such unique attractiveness, 
which renders his portraits so lifelike in the strictest sense of 
the word. He has the supreme power of catching the varying 
expressions of character, and, as it were, implanting it in the 
eye. If we look at any of his more famous pictures, we 
see that the chief part of the emotional interest is derived 
from the eye, not, as is far more customary with painters, 
from the accentuation of the mouth. The same look which makes 
the face of the girl in “The Huguenot” pathetic, may be seen 
in one of his latest pictures, entitled, “ Sweetest Eyes ever Seen,” 
which is one of the many character-studies for which Miss Lucy 
Buckstone sat. And, indeed, in nearly the whole series of these 
—* Caller Herrin’s,” ‘‘ Dropped from the Nests,” “ Cinderellas,” 
‘* Mistletoe-gatherers,” &c.—the same look is repeated. It is 
instructive also to trace it not only in these single-figure sub- 
jects, which were no doubt almost entirely executed for purposes 





* Exhibition of Sir John Millais’s Works, Grosvenor Gallery. 





of popular reproduction, but to find it in the large works of th 
“Idyll of 1745” and “The Ruling Passion.” Indeeg in , 
corner of “The Ruling Passiou,” Miss Lucy Buckstone i: 
with her cheek on her hand, and her pathetic far-away 
just as she might have dove in “Cinderella” and Co. aa 
there is no reason why this figure should not have been rene. 
duced by itself in the same way, entitled, let us say, “ A Youn, 
Dreamer,” or “The Step-daughter.” Our meaning ig this — 
that with regard to this power of expression, Sir John Millai 
now-a-days can and does repeat it so often, and rely upon its 
attractiveness so entirely, that we almost come to cop, 
sider it a trick, and it wholly loses its fascination. These 
young women and children, who are equally pathetic over 
basket of violets, a piping drammer-boy, a sick father, a bunch 
of mistletoe, or a bloater, have a very unreal effect, We 
do not feel inclined to follow the painter with a whit of sym. 
pathy when we once come to be aware that he can be equally 
pathetic on any and every occasion. And the worst of it is that 
the mischief does not entirely stop with the later pictures them. 
selves, but throws a long shadow backward till it almost touches 
the finest of the early pictures. One begins to have a doubt 
whether the emotion were as deep as it seemed even then. 

Somehow, the landscapes do not look well in this Gallery, 
Perhaps the figure-subjects are too strong in colour for them; 
for it is notable that Sir John Millais paints in a considerably 
higher key in figure-pictures. Perhaps it is that they are for 
the most part rather badly hung; but the fact is undeniable, 
“ Chill October ” seems especially to suffer; but still, when 
every deduction is made, what a beautiful picture it is! Com. 
pare the painting of the reeds in this picture with that of the 
spiked rushes in the “ Over the Hills and Far Away;” notice how 
perfectly, in the first instance, the painter has given us all the 
detail, and yet merged it in the general effect; and how, in the 
second, he has unduly forced our attention towards his dexterity 
of hand, and thereby given to a comparatively unimportant part 
of the picture a prominence which destroys the repose of the work, 
The one landscape which does look thoroughly well in this Gallery 
is the “ Flowing to the Sea,” the celebrated work with a Highland 
soldier in the foreground whom Punch irreverently burlesqued 
at the time as having his boots blacked. On the whole, this 
is perhaps the pleasantest of all Sir John Millais’s landscapes. 
The broad, blue-grey river, the cool extent of distant land. 
scape on its opposite shore, the bright sky, and the sparkling 
dash of vivid colour in the soldier’s coat, form a whole which 
is delicious in its simplicity and freshness. Of all this artist's 
works with which we are acquainted, this is the one which 
seems to have been most easily and happily done. There is a 
feeling of power and a sense of mastery, over the whole picture; 
and yet it has no trace of that bravado which mars so many 
of this painter’s later works. A delightful English scene, 
delightfully painted, suggesting health, thick boots, and 4 
tramp across country,—and, as Mortimer Collins would say, “a 
flagon of nut-brown ale ” to wind up with. 


“The Fringe of the Moor,” which hangs in the entrance hall, 
looks, perhaps, worst of all the landscapes. Whether the light 
is too strong, or whatever be the reason, it certainly does not do 
itself justice; and one is almost tempted to remember Ruskin’s 
harsh and somewhat unjust speech about its “rude and motive- 
less veracity.” But it is a wonderful piece of colouring, and 
should be looked at carefully, if only because it is the last land- 
scape Mr. Millais painted which shows his old pre-Raphaelite 
feeling. ‘‘The Deserted Garden,” which hangs opposite to it, 
and was exhibited in the same year, is wholly different in char- 
acter, and much more akin to the painter’s later method. But 
though it has none of the other’s faults, none of its harshness, 
bravado, and crudity, it is,in our opinion, very far inferior. 
It is a weak, namby-pamby picture, with a lot of confused 
details insufficiently wrought out, meaning nothing clearly, and 
except perhaps for the little bit of softly-bright distance, showing 
us little that is beautiful. We should like to turn, for a contrast to 
this mawkish rendering of Campbell’s somewhat mawkish poem, 
to the little bit of plain, every-day prose, called “ Sleeping,” 4 
child in bed with a nurse working beside it. Here we see out 
great painter at his very best, making a quite ordinary fact 80 
beautiful that we seem to see it for the first time; and touching 
it so brightly, so gently, and yet so strongly, that it is difficult 
to find words for the picture’s grace, tenderness, and trath. 
Look at the “Little Miss Muffet” which hangs close to this, 
and draw what conclusion you may as to the blessings of colout- 
printing and Christmas numbers. This little dressed-up actress 
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of three or four years old, in a stage attitude of fright, at the 
entrance of a palpably artificial wood, seems to us to be just 
as incompatible with Nature and really fine art, as the picture 
of “ Sleeping ” is consistent with both. Aud yet we suppose 
this is a work that the British public like; at all events, this is 
what they ask for. 

There are a few of the drawings, chiefly pen-and-ink and 
pencil, for the illustration of the Parables, in one of the smaller 
rooms here, which will repay careful examination ; there 
js aD Indian-ink study for the “ Vale of Rest,” a picture which 
;3 not included in this exhibition; and there is also here a 
fnished water-colour study for the “Ophelia,” very delicate 
and beautiful, though showing marked inferiority tu the finished 
oil. Certain slight differences in the colour of the dress, the 
quantity of the surroundings, the mass of floating weeds in the 
foreground, and the shape of the picture, which Sir John Millais 
seems to have originally intended to be oblong, deserve attention. 

We must wind up this very incomplete notice with the 
meution of our old favourite, “ Autumn Leaves,” three girls 
standing above a great pile of mauy-coloured leaves in a dark 
landscape. This is one of the works, it appears to us, which 
hint at a depth of power in this painter for rendering the 
tragical side of human life, such as is hardly to be found else- 
where. There is nothing in it of conventional pathos, and no 
trace of effort ata definite tragic intention ; but the colour of 
the pictare has a dark splendour resembling that of Giorgione, 
and it is absolutely in unison throughout. 








BOOKS. 
i ed 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS.* 


We are somewhat surprised that this book, which has now 
been more than six months befure the world, has not attracted a 
larger share of attention. Undoubtedly it is the book of a very 
able man, and undoubtedly it should supply the agnostics of 
the present day with the kind of generalisations which would 
best meet the prevailing drift of their thoughts in two 
very important directions,—the wish for some intermediate 
position between Positivism and Supernaturalism, and the 
wish for some light as to the drift of the tendency 
which makes for civilisation. We differ from Mr. Crozier 
so profoundly as regards the assumptions,—to a very con- 
siderable extent the undiscussed assumptions,—from which he 
starts, that the testimony which we are compelled to give to 
the high ability of his ambitious book is completely impartial. 
As we disagree with his assumptions, we, of course, disagree 
with his conclusions; and furthermore, we hold that, besides 
starting from very inadequate assumptions, he is some- 
times, on very important subjects, seriously inconsistent 
with himself. Nevertheless, we can have no doubt as to the 
great ability of the book, nor as to the literary power with which 
the thoughts it contains are often expressed. Take, for example, 
by way of illustration of his literary force, the following very 
fine criticism on Shakespeare :— 


“Tremember when as a youth I first began the study of Shakspeare, 
Iwas in the habit of reading almost entirely for the lustre of the 
writing, my attention concentrated on the pomp and tread of the 
sentences with their rich and resplendent imagery much in the same 
way as when a hoy I used to watch the procession through the streets 
of some mammoth circus, with its golden chariots, its spirit-stirring 
masic, its ylittering charioteers, bat paying little or no heed to the 
internal coherence of the characters, the causal connexions of the 
dialogues, or the truth and sequence of the sentiment and passions. 
As time passed on, this excess of emphasis laid on mere expression 
gradually gave way to a growing interest in the structure and internal 
cohesion of the characters themselves, until now I care comparatively 
little for the pomp and magnificence of expressiov, but dwell with 
ever-increasing delight on that immense and subtle knowledge of the 
laws of the human heart down to its finest and most evanescent 
€xperiences, which enabled Shakspeare to follow, with the fatal sure- 
hess of a bound following the trail, the winding, ever- fluctuating, and 
evauisbing line of thought and passion. Indeed, in so far as mere 
insight is concerned, one can imagine these dialogues shorn almost 
entirely of that pomp of metaphor in which he so much delighted and 
indulged, and reduced to the plainest and simplest terms, without 
any derogation whatever from the profundity or fineness of the 
thought. In reflecting on Shakspeare, I always imagine him to have 
pondered his dramas long and well, to have worked at the connexions 
and sequences of thought and feeling with the greatest care, and 
down to the minutest detail, but to have filled in rapidly, painting 
With a free and dashing hand, seizing the firat materials that came to 
him, and often using metaphors and words which touched his thought 
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by the merest segment and side of their circumference and import. 

It was in this way, and by the lustres and glancing meanings of these 

innumerable segments, that he was able to shade the curve of his 

thought to its finest nicety, while associations aroused by the range 

and redundancy of words from which these segments were cut, gave 

to the whole that richness and brilliancy which so pleases the mind. 

It was with great justice, therefore, that one of the most penetrating 

and ardent of his admirers remarked, that the distinguishing char- 

acteristic of Shakspeare was that he could say what he willed. . . . . . 
What constitutes Shakspeare’s supreme glory, aud gives him that 

unique place which he occupies among men, is not so much his power 

of expression, which has been approached, if not equalled, by many 

men vastly his inferiors in insight ; nor his poetical or lyrical power, 

which has been equalled, if not excelled, by several with no pre- 

tensions to his genius; but that unequalled knowledge of the Laws 

of the Human Mind in its entirety, that unerring sureness of percep- 

tion which, when we consider the difficulty there is in following the 

track of the simplest human spirit when acted on by vague and con- 
flicting thoughts and emotions, has about it something portentous, 
superhuman, almost divine. In figuring him to myself, I often think 
of the difference between him and other men, as like the difference 
between the ordinary run of billiard-players and the great professors 

and masters of the art. The ordinary player commencing with a few 
careful and happy strokes perhaps, and compiling a small score 
rapidly and brilliantly, gradually, as the game advances, loses control 
of the balls, which go distractedly in all directions, until at last he 
leaves them in positions from which it is impossible to score, and so 

comes to an end. The great player, on the contrary, knows so 
accurately where the balls will be left after each stroke, that he can 
go on scoring with the same facility after any number of rounds, and 
in all positions of the balls. It is the same with Shakspeare. If we 
take, for example, the play of Othello, and represent the various 
passions, sentiments, and impulses of the mind as so many billiard- 
balls, we find him setting in motion one after another of these passions 
and sentiments, until he has them all in full activity, and then, as the 
interaction of conflicting passions proceeds, he knows so precisely 
where each particular impact will leave them all—putting one to rest 
altogether perhaps, giving another a tremendous momentum and 
sending it rashing among the rest, touching a third so skilfully as to 
wake it up to an attitude of attention, and no more —that all are kept 
rolling on with the greatest precision and facility without a miss, 
‘ flake,’ or false judgment to the end; while lesser men, after opening 
successfally, and every now and then perhaps making some fine 
stroke—generally in the line of their natural genius or affinity—when 
confronted with the deeper, more subtle, and complex situations, with 
passions and thoughts diversified and conflicting, lose control of their 
characters, neither know what to do with them or where to leave 
them, and at last, in desperation, strike aboot distractedly in all 
directions, and end in bombast, unreality, and absurdity.” 


No one who reads that passage can doubt of Mr. Crozier’s 
literary power; and though we disagree in toto with his 
philosophy, and believe that he can justify it neither by 
consciousness nor by experience, we are willing to admit that, 
like every man of great literary faculty, he sees so vividly the 
extraordinary inconsistency between systems that make mind the 
mere outcome of matter, and every assumption on which the pro- 
gressive elevation of the mind depends, that he feels himself bound, 
—not without falling into inconsistency to himself,—to provide 
a religion,—or shall we call it an apology for a religion ?—for 
man, as the only means of saving the higher nature from 
the inevitable deterioration to which a materialistic faith is 
certain to devote it. It is true that Mr. Crozier’s religion is not 
a very potent one. It is a religion which “ must cease in the 
future to contain within itself a philosophy of the world of phe- 
nomena,” and which, as Mr. Crozier earnestly impresses upon us, 
cannot justify us in supposing that the divine purpose favours one 
phase of human life more than another, except so far as a large 
generalisation from history proves that that phase is becoming 
gradually more and more dominant,—that is, predominant,—as 
century succeeds century. Mr. Crozier concludes the part on 
“The Religion of Humanity ” with the remark :—“ Religion, in 
its true and final form, will have no effect on Action, but be 
restricted to giving that harmony and satisfaction to the 
Intellectual, Moral, and Emotional sides of our nature which is 
necessary to their balanced and healthy activity.” Religion is 
with him rather the cog-wheel which restrains human life from 
rolling back down the inclined plane which it had ascended, than 
the locomotive which can push it up the inclined plane. God is 
simply the central Will conceived as behind the phenomena of 
the universe, but a Will of the nature of which we have no 
revelation except what may be contained in these phenomena 
themselves viewed in their entirety; aud even so, of course, 
our view is too limited and partial to enable us to form any 
worthy conception of the essential nature of the divine char- 
acter. Indeed, why Mr. Crozier permits us, on the strength of 
what he calls “ the law of wills and causes,” to believe in such a 
background of the universe at all, we cannot clearly understand. 
He speaks with the most unmeasured contempt of the notion 
that “the satisfaction of the feelings is a proof of the truth of 
the doctrine” (p. 124), a contempt in which we heartily concur, 
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unless there be other reasons for believing that the feelings 
in question are feelings asserting their moral authority over 
our actions, and implanted by the controlling power for the 
very purpose of guiding us. And yet, so far as we can judge, the 
only ground which Mr. Crozier gives for believing that the uni- 
verse as a whole represents a Will behind the order of phenomena, 
is that it satisfies the feeling which disposes us to assign unex- 
plained phenomena to some spiritual Will as their ultimate cause. 
Now, if Mr. Crozier maintains this to be a spiritual necessity of 
the mind, we should reply that it is, at all events, a necessity 
which a great many of the thinkers he most admires steadily 
ignore, and therefore, though it may be a reasonable principle, 
it can hardly be called a necessary one. And what is more, we 
do not see why, if he thinks it a necessary law, he should 
himself hold, as he appears to do, that the mere explain- 
ing of phenomena by the assignment of uniform ante- 
cedents and consequents between which they uniformly occur, 
instead of the causal Will, results in sufficient temporary 
satisfaction to the mind, to stave off for a time the necessity 
of referring them to a true divine Will. If his principle is 
sound and “necessary,” surely the “explanations” rendered 
by science should count absolutely for nothing; should not 
appease this causal instinct even fora moment. If, however, he 
only means that the suggestion of a Will behind all phenomena 
is satisfactory to the human intellect, though not a necessary 
truth, then that appears to be precisely the ground for belief 
on which he is always casting ridicule, as if the wish to believe 
were a good reason for believing. Further, we cannot in any way 
assent to the strong distinction he draws between “scientific 
knowledge ” and “ belief.” He appears to regard even the belief in 
the existence of an external world, as a type of a true belief 
which is not knowledge. But how is even scientific knowledge 
to be independent of that belief? Suppose that Fichte were 
right in suggesting that the laws of the motion of the celestial 
bodies, for instance, are not really laws of any external universe 
at all, but mere laws of the individual consciousness ; suppose 
that no one can get beyond himself at all, and that all that he 
mistakes for laws of the universe outside him are mere sub- 
jective laws of his own thought,—what then would become of the 
distinction between science and belief? In truth, the very 
existence of scientific knowledge, rests on the basis of the 
assumption that there are external realities to observe, that we 
are capable of observing them, and have observed them truly ; 
and that the fruits of these observations and our reasonings 
upon them are the laws we have established as to the uni- 
formities of Nature. If we have in any true sense knowledge of 
Nature’s laws, then surely those fundamental beliefs, which lie at 
the base of knowledge, are knowledge too, and in an even higher 
degree. I have far more certainty of the existence of myself than 
of any laws of mind or matter; I have far more certainty of 
the existence of something outside myself, than I have of the 
special laws which regulate the movements of those external 
realities. I have far more certainty of the existence of other 
minds, than I have of the laws regulating our relations to each 
other. There is, to our mind, no real distinction between the 
certainty of science and the certainty of what Mr. Crozier means 
by belief, except this,—that without the latter, the former could 
not exist at all, and therefore that the knowledge which he calls 
belief, is, in various cases, far more absolute than the knowledge 
which he calls knowledge. 


Where Mr. Crozier’s philosophy seems to us to go astray, 
is in his virtual denial that the course of civilisation is 
really determined by morality. His naturalism requires 
us to believe that the whole of Nature (including the 
mind) is governed by uniform laws; and his contempt for 
psychology (at least when severed from biology) is so thorough- 
going, that he does not even enter into the great problem 
whether in the free will of man there is no solution of that 
continuity, making every separate free volition the spring of a 
new stream either of order or disorder, and every free agent the 
source of what in the truest sense is a multitude of those miracles 
which science discredits and denies. lgnoring this central fact in 
man’s history as Mr. Crozier does, of course he makes compara- 
tively light of sin, of conscience, of volition, and of all the deeper 
sources of the religious life. To his mind, the “ controlling 
factor” of civilisation is ‘‘ the material and social condition” of 
man. In this world, he says, “ things make their own relations, 
—that is to say, their own morality,—in spite of politicians or | 
priests.” The Church only reflects the higher ideas of the day ; | 
it is the improvement of material and social conditions which | 








a 
really controls progress. And it is the equalisation of Conditions 


between different classes which is the chief factor in promot; 
that progress. We believe that all history testifies against this 
belief. The degeneration of Greece, of Rome, of Judea, took 
place in spite of a very considerable equalisation of Conditions 
in the two former peoples, which only accelerated the retro. 
gression; and in spite of that improvement in the material 
and social condition of Judea which grew out of the extension 
of the Roman Empire. The decadence was in each cage due 
we believe, to moral causes; and a like decadence appears to 
be perfectly possible now in the Western World from the 
same causes, even if it is not already taking place in France, 
To our minds, the critical point in all the countries where the 
rationale of national progress, or stationariness, or regress jg tp 
be determined, is the question of the relative moral faithfulness 
of the mass of the people to their ideal of right. When that 
is improving, you have progress; when that stands still, you 
have a stationary period; and when that recedes, even though 
there be a great contemporaneous improvement of the material 
conditions of life, you have deterioration. Mr. Crozier, holding 
as he appears to do, that there is no such thing as real jp. 
dependence of the laws of causation, even in the human yjl] 
and therefore disbelieving, as he certainly does, in the direct 
communion between man and God, necessarily assigns Religion 
that very secondary and rather ornamental position which 
it assumes in his system, and ridicules the notion that 
the Christian faith,—which, whatever it may have accom. 
plished in early periods when superstition ascribed a great 
number of phenomena to specific divine purpose which are 
now known to be comprehended in the chain of natural canseg, 
—can accomplish anything serious for us in future, We, 
who strenuously deny that, in the human world at least, 
and in all that is affected by the spiritual life of man, 
there is any such thing as an absolute uniformity of 
succession, and who think that the free volitions of men are 
daily and hourly in organic relation with the spirit of God, 
cannot possibly accept a theory of civilisation which seems to 
us to ignore not only the evidence of history, but the teaching of 
consciousness. Nevertheless, we quite admit that Mr. Crozier 
has passed many true and impressive criticisms on the views 
of Comte, Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, and Buckle, and that his 
book, as a whole,—a book far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s— 
is full of original criticism, conveyed in an effective and often a 
brilliant style. It will rectify much that is faulty in the views 
of his predecessors, though it will also, we think, put those who 
have not grasped the central truth of the moral life on a wrong 
scent, in their effort to master the secret of civilisation. 


THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.* 
A wutrr of cosmopolitanism is grateful to the sore-tried critic 
of fiction, after a surfeit of the petty and ultra-feminine realisms 
of which three out of four modern English novels are composed. 
One ought to be especially grateful for such a whiff in these 
days, when, to all appearances, one must despair of a return to 
the sea-brine and the mountain breezes and the robust humanity 
of Scott. The anonymous author of The Duke's Marriage 
would have conferred a distinct service upon his species and 
his sex had he done nothing more than give us some genuine 
cosmopolitanism,—not the spurious variety affected by the 
female novel tyro, who is not content until she takes her invalid 
to Mentone, or her hero to the Black Forest, before she completes 
her first volume. He is a kind of literary Boulogne packet. 
He passes at will and with ease from the frivolities and parsi- 
monies of English middle-class villadom, to the superstitions and 
simplicities of French provincial life. He is obviously familiar 
with Parisian politics and politicians, especially during the last 
years of the Third Empire, and regards them from a cynical 
standpoint, not unlike that of the late Mr. Grenville 
Murray,—of whom, by the way, considering the number of 
books that are still published in his name, it might be said 
with litera! accuracy that, though dead, he yet speaks. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the travelled or “ detached” mind 
is that which is best calculated to produce a first-class novel 
A rolling stone gathers no moss, and the insight into character 
which years spent in railway-carriages and club smoking-rooms 
bring, is of necessity not profound. But the cosmopolitan is, a 
a rule, tolerant, and kind because he is tolerant; and he rapidly 
learns the art of shooting individual, class, and national foibles 


ae 


* The Duke’s Marriage, 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. 1886. 
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as they fly. He looks, too, at men as they appear in public, 
and women as they appear in society,—when both, that is to say, 
are intellectually at their best; and after all, the brain, if not 
uite so worthy of the attention of the novelist as the heart, is 
of more importance than surroundings and draperies. It is in 
this spirit of healthy cosmopolitanism that the author of The 
Duke’s Marriage writes. There is nothing ghastly or morbid 
in his story. There is no skeleton in his closet, and even his 
villain is but half a villain. He hits off and contrasts pecu- 
liarities in English and French character and customs with a 
light hand, and if we and our French neighbours do not after this 
anderstand each other a little better, and laugh at each other 
with more geniality, it will be no fault of his. 


But there is more than cosmopolitanism in The Duke's 
Marriage. It is a story with a decidedly original plot. At the 
very beginning we find Roland, Duc D’Alma, one of the 
Third Napoleon’s noblesse, engaged to be married to Gertrude 
Corrington, the daughter of a half-pay Major-General, whom he 
meets in Ostend; and, indeed, the story gets practically “no 
forrarder” than this till near the end of the third volume. The 
Dukeis a really fine fellow, and, ulthough he is fond of horses and 
given to other forms of Anglo-mania, is neither blas¢ nor wicked ; 
while Gertrude is a rather commonplace English beauty, whose 
character is, nevertheless, developed and strengthened by trial. 
But Roland’s friends cherish other matrimonial views for him, 
and Gertrude, before she met him, had been half engaged to 
Laurence Calverley, a doctor in Lewbury, where her father 
ordinarily resides, and which, as it is not far from Brightport, 
and as both are in Sussex, it is no difficult matter to identify. 
Given a handsome man who passionately loves Gertrude, and a 
romantic French girl, as good and devout as she is pretty, who 
is attached to Roland, and even, without the Franco-German 
War and the fall of the Third Empire, we have, it will be 
admitted, sufficient elements for even a three-volume complica- 
tion. Our author gives a lively sketch of society in Lewbury, and 
Mrs. Nethersole, its leading gossip and marplot, is a portrait 
almost Trollopian in its finish. The Corringtons are already 
closely connected with Lewbury society, not only by residence 
in it, but through the marriage of Gertrude’s sister, Kate, 
to Hucks Littlepoint, a solicitor in the place. We have, in 
consequence, one very spirited scene, in which Mrs. Littlepoint, 
a determined little woman, takes her sister’s part against Dr. 
Calverley, who, infuriated at being supplanted by the French 
Duke, uses language unbecoming a gentleman, and which, 
indeed, betrays his footman origin. But the best, or at least 
the best-drawn, character in Lewbury is Timon Grachard, a 
refugee teacher of French, who, in point of political and religious 
creed, is at the opposite pole from Roland. He is, indeed, a capital 
example of the furious sacré-spluttering, unbelieving French- 
man that is sure to come to the surface in Paris at a time of 
Revolution. When such facts are mentioned as that Grachard 
is a friend of Calverley, that he believes his friend to have been 
badly treated by Miss Corrington, and that he is the correspondent 
of a French journal, it may be easily surmised that he has his 
influence on the fortunes of the hero and heroine of this story. 
Roland has, further, to get the consent of his maternal grand- 
mother, the Marquise de Chateaufort, to his marriage, and as a 
consequence we are transported to Brittany and to Chateaufort, 
which “was situated a few miles from Auray, on the wildest part 
of the coast of Morbihan. It was close to the Heath of Carnac, 
with its countless Celtic remains, dolmens, menhirs, and 
cromlechs ; and the waves of the Gulf of Morbihan, a sea of 
innumerable rugged islands and treacherous tides, tumbled 
roaring amidst a mass of huge black rocks, that could be seen 
from its windows. It was a gloomy and romantic place, the 
seat of many Breton legends and superstitions; and the 
peasantry, who still wore the picturesque Breton costume 
and talked Gaelic, were a rude, uncultured race, believing 
in all that their priests and old women told them.” In 
Brittany and in Paris, we are introduced to a variety 

of characters that are obviously intended to be French 
types,—Jerome Juva, a simple Breton priest; Pauline, his 
sister, who for a time indulges a hopeless love for Roland; 
Odette Kergaree, a wild gipsy girl who plays tricks on the 
superstitious Jerome, and dies a Communist vivanditre ; Aimée, 
Roland's sister ; and her husband, one of Napoleon’s Senators, 
and an unscrupulous, dissolute, but not cowardly, adventurer of 
the Morny type. The course of love runs anything but smooth. 
Roland’s grandmother refuses her consent to his union with 
an English Protestant. Doubts arise as to the validity in 





France of a marriage about to be contracted in England. On the 
eve of that event, Roland is wounded in a brawl with some 
French Republican friends of Grachard, and with the help 
of Calverley, whose character undergoes a rather too rapid 
deterioration, is spirited away to France. War breaks out with 
Germany, and Roland is reported to have been killed heading a 
cavalry charge at Reichshoffen. It is not till Gertrude and her 
sister and brother-in-law get involved in the wreck of the Third 
Empire that the lovers again meet, and it is not till after the 
suppression of the Commune that they are married. We have 
said enough to show the originality of the plot of The Duke’s 
Marriage, and the number and variety of incidents in it. 


We like the French characters in The Duke’s Marriage better 
than the English, partly because they are in themselves more 
likeable, and partly because, in sketching them, the author has 
indulged in less of the gall of sarcasm. Timon Grachard, the 
excitable Republican of the Rochefort type, who develops into 
a Prefect and finally into a legislator under the new Republican 
régime, is almost perfect, and more than any individuality of 
the kind we have recently met with in fiction, recalls the 
author of Numa Roumestan. It is a genuine stroke of 
humour, too, to force Grachard into a marriage with “ Mees ” 
Hopkins, the daughter of his Lewbury landlady. There is more 
character in Pauline Juva than in her rival, Gertrude Corrington, 
and Réné de Polhuan, the gallant Catholic and Breton nobleman 
whom she ultimately marries, is more to be envied than the 
Duke. <Aimée, Roland’s sister, is also an exceedingly clever 
sketch; there is something delightfully French in a gossip- 
ping letter she writes her brother about Gertrude, in which 
she describes as “scandalous liaisons” the passing flirta- 
tions that an English girl in her teens is permitted by 
the laws of our society to indulge. It strikes us that 
the author of The Duke’s Marriage has rather overdone the 
provincialism of Lewbury society. The Nethersoles and the 
Quangs, particularly that wretched young man, Purkiss Nether- 
sole, are rather too vulgar. Dick Corrington, Gertrude’s brother, 
may be a mischievous lad, and may be excused a little slang. 
But he is a General’s son, and surely could not have stumbled 
into such an atrocity as “ my best go-to-meetings.” To all appear- 
ance, The Duke’s Marriage is its author’s first effort. As such 
it is full of promise, and the humour which pervades it makes 
it very enjoyable. Obviously this writer has a rich and varied 
experience to draw upon, and almost every qualification for 
writing fiction of a kind which, let us say at the end of this 
notice as we said at the beginning, is anything but a drug in 
the market. 





KING CHARLES IL* 

Ir ever there was a King who failed to read the lessons of 
history, or a man upon whom those of life were thrown away, 
it was he who, when he had “his own again,” made the worst 
use of it. Charles II. has always seemed to us one of those 
beings to whom the epithet “hopeless” applies. What a 
hopeless person is, everybody knows, nobody tries to explain. 
Supposing him to have been—as, indeed, he was—incapable 
of being impressed by the traditional history of his own 
family ; supposing that the lineal descendant of Darnley and 
Mary Stuart on the one side, and of Henri Quatre and 
Marie de Medicis on the other, with violent death and de- 
spised exile as alternating family records, never gave a thought 
to those grim facts of the past; there was still something 
inhuman and shocking in his incurable levity, considering his 
own experience only. Better than any man who lived in 
his time, the son of Charles I. knew what a_pinchbeck 
divinity it was that did so very imperfectly hedge a King; 
and perhaps in his knowledge of this the only excuse for his 
utter cynicism may be found. If he said to himself, of that 
Royalty which was restored in his person, “It will last mv 
time,” contemplating it with the same egotism revealed vy 
the famous saying imputed to his cousin, Louis Quinz’, his 
security was presumptuous. 1789, or “ the deluge,” came many 
years after the “ well-beloved ” King of France had jauntily 
predicted it; but the Merry Monarch had actually seen the 
Great Rebellion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy describes the curious mingling of 
depravity and charm that existed in Charles IL, in a few 
sentences which fitly introduce the especially disgraceful story 
of Barbara Palmer; the first of the many bad women to whom 





* Royalty Restored; or, London under Charles II. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
Loniton: Ward and Downey. 
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we owe a long line of hereditary legislators and recipients of 
Royal favour and the nation’s wealth :— 

“Nature,” says the author, “had endowed Charles with gifts 
adapted to display qualities that fascinated, and fitted to hide 
blemishes which repelled. On the one hand, his expressive features 
and shapely figure went far towards creating a charm which his 
personal grace and courtesy of manner completed; on the other, his 
delicate tact screened the heartlessness of his sensualism, while his 
surface sympathies hid the barrenness of his cynicism. With the 
coolnees and courage he had shown in danger, the shrewdness and 
wit he continually displayed, and the capacity he certainly possessed, 
Charles II. might have made his reign illustrious, had not his love of 
ease and detestation of business rendered him indifferent to all things, 
so long as he was free to follow his desires. But these faults recom- 
mended him to his courtiers, the common purpose of whose lives was 
p’easure.” 

Our own idea of Charles is that he was a decidedly ugly 

man; but he may have been made to look well by the beautiful 
dress of his time, and the extenuating influence of the equalis- 
ing wig. The cavernous setting of his eyes, and the deep 
lines round the coarse mouth, remind us of his uncle, Louis 
Treize—that typical example of “ inexorable ennui’’—whom 
the later Bourbons did not resemble. With Anne of Austria’s 
sons came the face we think of as Bourbon; and the original 
type, that of Antoine and Henry, is lost, until we find it in 
the younger branch, in the person of the present Duc de 
Nemours. That Charles had a gift of fascination is amply 
proved ; not by the scandalous chronicle of his life—a King can 
always find a Palmer or a Stewart, and we look in vain in the 
disgraceful list for an Agnes Sorel or a Belle Gabrielle—but 
by the invincible, incurable love of his ill-treated wife for him, 
though to her he was not only the falsest, but the meanest of 
men, and by her overwhelming grief at his death. Catharine of 
Braganza is an historical personage, who, like Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, has not been sufficiently studied or portrayed by 
picturesque historians and essayists; and a very curious 
scene in the human comedy as performed at Court, is 
that whose details one may work out in fancy, when 
Henrietta Maria and her daughter-in-law kept their state 
at Whitehall, and the widow of Charles I. saw what the 
Court of England had come to under her son. There is a story 
told by Pepys, and recorded by Mr. Molloy, which, we think, 
gives an unfair impression of the manners of Catharine. 
Mr. Pepys is describing a reception by Henrietta Maria at 
Somerset House (where the spectacle of Cromwell’s mock 
lying-in-state had been witnessed), which was attended by 
many disreputable persons, including Lady Castlemaine (not 
yet made Duchess of Cleveland) and “young Crofts.” The 
King and Queen were there, and “very merry ;” and Charles 
having told his mother that his wife had made a certain state- 
ment, Catharine said, “You lye!” whereupon Mr. Pepys adds, 
“This was the first English word I ever heard her say, which 
made the King good sport.” But when the young Queen spoke 
in English she was translating from the French tongue, in which 
it is quite allowable to say, ‘‘ Vous mentez,” and the expression 
is no more regarded as an insult than “ Mon Dieu !” is regarded 
as an oath. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy extenuates in nothing the heartless 
viciousness of Charles’s life, and the cold and even contempt 
of his pitiless dealing with the long series of scandals of 
which history and art have perpetuated the memory, points the 
moral of the story, without moralising, as sharply as can be 
desired. At the same time, he is not tender to the preceding 
time, and he marshals some stern facts against the notion that 
morals were at any high standard under the Lord Protector. 
He does not like Cromwell, and he has found a congenial task 
in the picturing of his death-bed. Butit needs no retrospective 
partisanship to make the last scene of Oliver’s great life an 
awful one; the recorded facts do that sufficiently. There are 
three “ natural ” deaths in English history ou which, we suppose, 
the least imaginative of readers must have sometimes dwelt in 
fancy,—those of Edward IIL., Elizabeth, and Cromwell. The 
sordid forsakenness of the first, the ghastly grimness of the 
second, the spiritual strife of the third, impress them upon the 
memory. Briefly, but forcibly, Mr. Molloy depicts the great man’s 
death, the hurried burial, the tricked-out, Spanish-costumed, 
purple-cloaked, crowned effigy, the throng to the show, the 
public weariness of it, the pelting of the escutcheon above the 
gate of Somerset House with mud, after the immemorial manner 
of mobs, and the costly mock-funeral at Westminster Abbey, of 
which Evelyn wrote :—‘‘ It was the joyfullest funeral I ever 
saw, for there were none that cried but dogs, which the soldiers 
hunted away with a barbarous noise, drinking and taking 
tobacco as they went.” 





It is hard for us,in these unpicturesque and unenthy. 
times, to imagine London en féte; but picturing to ourselyeg 
the comparatively little London to which Charles returned jp 
triumph, we may get, with the assistance of Mr, Fitzgerala 
Molloy’s spirited and pictorial sketch, some notion of the ag 
of the capital when Royalty was restored. The story of Charles's 
marriage, of the prodigious dowry—about which there Were g9 
many subsequent difficulties, and with regard to which the Kin 
behaved with such ungentlemanlike meanness, that it is ples 
to know he did not get one half of the money—of the youn 
Queen’s innocence of the ways of his world, her wrongs, her sutfen 
ings, her brief resistance, her long, lamentable acquiescence, her 
unfailing love, is well told in this book. Whenever, in its pages 

. . es, ee . ’ 
we catch sight of Catharine, it is a relief from the vile company 
that crowds them, the shameless women and the contemptible 
men on whom “the fountain of honour ” lavished distinctions 
which ought from thenceforth to have lost all meaning pa 
attraction for honest folk. 

The author has studied his subjects with care and industry ; 
he reproduces them either singly or in groups, with vivid aul 
stirring effect; the comedy and the tragedy of the Court-life 
move side by side in his chapters, as, for instance, when we pass 
from the water-parties on the Thames, a ball at Whitehall, the 
King’s petits soupers, and his quarrels with Lady Castlemaine, 
to Catharine’s darkened room, where the anguish of her heart 
finds unconscious vent in the delirium of fever, and we assist 
at the spectacle of Charles’s weak sorrow and worthless remorse, 

Mr. Molloy’s work will serve the same purpose for the reader 
of history as clever and well-selected illustrations serve for the 
reader of books of travel and exploration. It localises, it groups, 
it gives form and colour; it stirs the dry bones of recorded 
facts and events. It is not a political chronicle of the reign, 
nor is it a philosophical appreciation of the epoch; there is 
nothing in it to deter readers who dislike to be forced to think; 
but, on the other hand, it may be added, with advantage and 
pleasure, to the list of the methodical student on historical lines, 

Mr. Molloy’s dealing with three great incidents of the time, 
which have nothing to do with the licentious life of the Court— 
the Plague, the Fire, and the so-called “ Popish Plot ’’—justifies 
the author in calling his work London under Charles II—a 
title hardly explained until the end of the first volume,—and 
constitutes, to our mind, the chief merit of Mr. Molloy’s 
book. A chapter on the Plague is admirable,—impressive 
without any fine writing; the description of the Fire is 
better still. In both these awful events of his reign we get 
a redeeming glimpse cf Charles; but from the perusal of the 
story of Titus Oates, which, to the best of our belief, Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy is the first to tell in full detail, with its 
enormity and fatuity in their just proportions, one rises with a 
sickening sense of the hopeless baseness of the King. If 
Charles had been a fool, a fanatic, or a coward, there might be 
some scrap of wretched excuse for him; but he was singularly 
clever, entirely indifferent to religion until, the test of imminent 
death being applied to him, he acknowledged the faith he had 
always held, and King James the First remains the only coward 
of the fated Stuart race. There is nothing more vile in the record 
of Royal crimes than Charles’s permitting persecution and 
the shedding of innocent blood, on the most transparent pretence 
that ever deceived those and those only who longed to be deceived, 
and which had not imposed upon himself for a moment. To 
Mr. Molloy’s narrative of the Titus Oates episode (Vol. II, 
chaps. vi. and vii.), striking merit must be accorded; also to 
the closing chapter of the work, with its picture of the hard 
death of King Charles, which his wife, wronged to the last 
(for the “ Merry Monarch” was a profligate to the end), could 
not endure to witness. “ Draw the curtains, that I may once 
more see day,” said the dying man; and then, as we learn from 
the Duke of York, he composed himself to enter eternity “ with 
the piety becoming a Christian, and the resolution becoming 4 
King.” One closes the book, which is full of interest, with 
mixed feelings, and wondering whether, if one had known him, 
one could have loved Charles the Second. There were some 
good people who did. 


Siastic 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE.* 

Mr. Goss, as our readers are aware, has made a special study 
of the seventeenth century, and this study has led him to the 
inquiry which forms the subject of these six lectures. They 





* From Shakespeare to Pope: an Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of = 
Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By Edmund Gosse. Cambridge: Univers! ¥ 
Press, le 
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gore first delivered at Cambridge in the hall of Trinity College 
daring Michaelmas term last year, and formed Mr. Gosse’s 
jnaugural course as Clark Lecturer. Tn the winter they were 
read before several academic audiences in the United States ; 
gnd the author observes that the friendly criticism passed upon 
them has not shaken him in the slightest degree with regard to 
his central idea. According to Mr. Gosse, and in this most 
critics will agree with him, the splendid extravagances of the 
Blizabethans, and the fantastic efforts of their successors, pro- 
duced a reaction in favour of that careful attention to form with 
Jess regard to substance which marked what has been called 
the Augustan age of our literature, and led the verse-makers to 
employ the distich, that useful organ of decency and dullness- 
The Classical school, as it is termed, was due to a voluntary 
pondage on the part of men who had become weary of the license 
that infected literature. “I am asked,” the author observes, 
«why the literature of the seventeenth century shut itself up in 
bondage, why it subjected itself to stiff and artificial rules, why 
it confined itself to dry and obvious themes; my answer is because 
of the abnormal and grotesque mould in which all but the 
best passages of poetry had come to be cast, and because 
of the hideous jargon in which verse was written.” A revolution 
in, poetry needs a leader, and Mr. Gosse maintains that England 
found one in Waller, “ the hero of this volume.” He asserts also 
that the change which kept English poetry in subjection for a 
hundred and fifty years was not due to foreign influence, and 
assuredly not due to Malherbe, whose poems did not appear in 

/ Paris until 1630, “at least nine years after Waller in his 
mother’s country-house in Buckinghamshire had discovered 
almost all that was to be learned about the fabrication of 
smooth and balanced couplets.” The critic admits that when 
the Revolution drove our moralist poets to France they eagerly 
studied their French contemporaries ; but then they had already 
formed their own style, and he does not believe that Waller, 
Sidney Godolphin, and Denham “ were in the very smallest 
degree affected by the French revolt against the poetry of the 
Renaissance when they opened their campaign against the 
Romantic school at home.’ ‘That the source of the Classic 
school in England was Wailer, with Denham as his coadjutor, 
is one prominent point in Mr. Gosse’s argument; another is that 
the subjection of poetry to stiff and artificial rules, its confine. 
ment to dry and obvious themes, was “a step forward, a neces- 
sary element in the progress of the human mind.” He allows 
that this statement will be considered a strange one : — 

“The critic who should make this admission must be prepared to 
find himself in opposition to all the accepted canons of the last seventy 
years. He must be ready to be charged with paradox,—the love of 
enunciating what is manifestly absurd, with applauding a change that 

_ gave us Cowley in exchange for Spenser.” 


After carefully reading Mr. Gosse’s pages, it seems to us, in the 
first place, that he attributes too much to Waller, and, in the 
second, that he fails to prove the advantage of devoting a century 
anda half to what he terms “ the precise, mundane, and rhetorical 
order of poetry.” We admit readily that the fantastic extrava- 
gances of the later Elizabethans—a term which, estimated by 
the art they practised, will carry us beyond the middle of the 
seventeenth century—called loudly for a return to simplicity 
and to nature. How Donne offended is known to every 
student. He was a man of great genius, and by the help of it 
expressed more forcibly than any of his coutemporaries the 
vitiated taste of the age. Donne was Waller’s predecessor 
by a generation, and, as a young man, may have known 
Shakespeare. He was the leader of what Dr. Johnson, not 
without Dryden’s authority, called the Metaphysical school ; 
and a living writer has suggested that it might be better called 
the Ingenious or Fantastic school. If a third title be needed, 
we might term it the School of Conceits—a school much 
affected by Crashaw, Cleveland, and George Herbert. Cowley’s 
genius, too, found chief vent in this direction, though Mr. 
Gosse claims him as a follower of Waller and Denham, and 
therefore of the Classical school. We must judge of a poet’s 
position, however, in the history of the art, by his work in the 
mass rather than by exceptional passages; and Cowley, though 
he may have inspired Gray, can scarcely be regarded as the 
poetical father of writers like Dryden and Pope. He sometimes, 
no doubt, uses the couplet with ease and effect; and there is a 
passage in his poem on Crashaw that is worthy of Dryden, and 
strongly reminds us of him. It was written when Cowley, who, 


like Pope, lisped in numbers, was thirty-two, and may be said 
to have reached the maturity of his powers :— 





“Pardon my Mother Church, if I consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went’; 
For even in error, sure no danger is, 
When joined with so much piety as his! 
Ah, mighty God! with shame I speak it, and grief, 
Ah, that our greatest faults were in belief! 
And our weak reason were ev’n weaker yet, 
Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 
His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right ; 
And | myself a Catholic will be, 
So far, at least, great Saint, to pray to thee ; 
Hail, Bard triumphant! and some care bestow 
On us, the poets militant below ! 
Opposed by our old en’my, adverse chance, 
Attacked by envy and by ignorance. 


Lo! here, I beg, { whon: thou once didst prove 

So humble to esteem, so good to love, 

Not that thy spirit might o’er me doubled be, 

I ask but half thy mighty spirit for me; 

And when my Muse soars with so strong a wing, 

*T will learn of things divine, and first of thee, to sing.” 
These lines were written five years after Waller's poems 
appeared for the first time in print, though they had been pre- 
viously handed about in manuscript after the custom of the 
age. Denham had published his “ Cooper’s Hill” three years 
earlier, and tbe couplet had also been used with great effect by 
Sandys, whose singularly smooth version of the Psalms appeared 
in 1636. It has been pointed out by Mr. Simcox that Sandys 
was entirely free from the epidemic of conceits that ran its 
course in the first half of the seventeenth century. Many of 
his couplets are as smooth, or nearly as smooth, as Pope’s, and 
we know how pleased Pope was as a boy with Sandys’s version 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. To paraphrase the Bible, as well as 
the classics, seems to have been a fashion of the times; and 
Wither, who was born about a decade after Sandys, and is still 
known and loved as a delightful lyrist, not only put prayers 
and prophecies into metre, but also the Ten Commandments. 
Wither could write when he pleased with the utmost simplicity ; 
and though he sometimes exhibited the perverse ingenuity of 
the age, was sensible enough to dislike it. ‘Those wordy con- 
ceits,” he said, “ which by some are accounted most elegant, are 
not only for the greater part empty sounds and impertinent 
clinches in themselves, but suck inventions as do sometimes also 
obscure the sense to common readers, and serve to little other 
purpose but for witty men to show tricks to one another, for the 
ignorant understand them not, and the wise need them not.” 
The poet who could thus write ranks with the Reformers. 

Henry Vaughan, who came a generation later, called Herbert 

his master; but his verse has an ease rarely to be met with 
in Herbert. He seldom, however, tried the distich, and has 
never the command of it exhibited by Sandys. Vaughan’s 
name is mentioned here, not because we claim for him any share 
in promoting the heroic couplet, but because, like Wither, he 
frequently displays a grace and facility of versification which, 
though the form is different, has as modern a sound to 
the ear as the smoothest passages of Waller or Denham. 
Other poets might be mentioned who gained a measure of 
popularity at the same period; and Davenant especially 
—of whom we shall have something more to say later 
on—after sending forth verses which rank him with the 
marinist wits, ultimately took his place, to quote Mr. Gosse’s 
words, “as the third of the renovators of English verse, as they 
stand in Dryden’s list,—Waller, Denham, Davenant.” The 
critic gives some interesting facts about the Laureate. He was 
one of the Royalists who had escaped to France. There he 
finished the first volume of his poem of Gondibert, sent it to 
press, and then sailed in a vessel manned by destitute English 
exiles to found a colony for the Queen in Virginia. However, 
the ship was captured by one of the Parliament cruisers, and 
Davenant was imprisoned in Cowes Castle. Meanwhile, Gondi- 
bert was being printed; and its author, who expected to be 
hanged from day to day, was just in time to append to it a 
dejected postscript, dated from his island prison, October 22nd, 
1650, in which he said that no second volume of the poem must 
be expected. The book, issued under these melancholy circum- 
stances, “was really nothing less than a manifesto from the 
Classical school on the first occasion which it had found to 
address the public conjointly.” This was done by means of con- 
gratulatory verses —the mutual admiration method of the time— 
by which versemen were wont to support their poetic brethren. 
Davenant was not hanged at Cowes Castle, but sent to the 
Tower, and, according to a pleasant tradition, owed his life to. 
Milton. Davenant’s great, or rather long, poem, Gondibort, is 
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in the noble stanza employed by Gray in his Elegy. In his 
Madagascar, however, written in 1636, he uses the couplet with 
ease, as will be seen from the closing lines addressed to Prince 
Rupert :— 
‘“‘ Heroic Prince, may still thy acts and name 

Become the wonder and discourse of fame ; 

May every laurel, every myrtle bough, 

Be stripped for wreaths to adorn and load thy brow,— 

Trinmphant wreaths, which, ’cause they never fade, 

Wise, elder times for Kings and poets made. 

And I deserve a little sprig of bay, 

To wear in Greece on Homer’s holiday ; 

Since I assume, when I thy battles write, 

That very flame which warmed thee in the fight.” 
Mr. Gosse points out that of Davenant’s opera, T'he Siege of 
Rhodes, performed twenty years later, most of the recitative is 
written in heroic couplet; but it will be seen from the passage 
above that Davenant used the distich in the classic style nine 
years before Waller and six years before Denham published their 
poems. 

This survey might be extended further ; but enough has been 
said, we think, to make it a little doubtful whether Mr. Gosse 
does not magnify Waller’s office as the leader of a poetical revolu- 
tion. That he did succeed in captivating readers in his own day, 
and for a long after period, is historically certain; and we know, 
too, the strong words used about him by Dryden; but we know, 
also, that Dryden sometimes wrote with more of generous 
enthusiasm than of strict accuracy, and although Waller com- 
posed some occasional poems in distich as early as 1623, they 
were not published ; and in any case it can scarcely be said that 
he was earlier in the field than Sandys. We dv not dispute his 
popularity ; he gained far more than he deserved; but we question 
the statement, though it may seem to have the sanction of 
Dryden, that Waller was the leader in a poetical revolution. 
**It was Waller’s duty,” we read, “to capture and imprison the 
imagination, to seize English poetry by the wings, and to shut it 
up in a cage for a hundred and fifty years, to win a position as 
the leader of imaginative literature by narrowing its scope and 
rigidly reducing its resources.” That this change from the 
Romantic to the Classical school was due to Waller is by no 
means s0 clear to us as it seems to be to Mr. Gosse. No doubt, 
there was a reaction from the extravagances of the Jacobeans, 
which made poets like Denham and Waller acceptable ; but the 
prosaic reaction, which Mr. Gosse considers did such good ser- 
vice to literature, had its source, we think, in many causes, and 
was not originated by the genius of one poet or even of two. 
It would be more reasonable, it seems to us, to attribute it to 
what the author, in denying that the change was due to French 
influence, calls “atmospheric influences and a blind and un- 
conscious movement ;” and this seems the more reasonable when 
we remember that the greatest of English poets, save one, lived 
through that period, and yet failed to change the taste that was 
then in the ascendency. Mr. Gosseaccounts for this by saying that 
“broadly speaking, it was because Milton was born three years 
later than Waller, and did not so rapidly come to maturity, 
that we did not receive from him a classical bias which would 
have been something very different from Waller’s.” From no 
standing-point is this clear to us, and assuredly not from Mr. 
Gosse’s, who argues that what the age needed and cried out for 
was decent dullness and mediocrity. 

If the origin of the distich may be traced to this cause, 
mediocrity was not the source of its prolonged existence. That 
was due to the masterful genius of Dryden, and to the less 
powerful but more subtle genius of Pope. They gave to the 
heroic couplet an energy and freedom which can never cease to 
charm, and which, in our opinion, is far more grateful to the 
ear than the octo-syllabic verse so popular in the earlier years of 
this century. If the great poets we have mentioned were in 
bondage, it was but the willing slavery which made Words- 
worth feel it— 

“ pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 
There were greater poets before Dryden and Pope. There have 
been greater since; but their consummate art will, it may be 
confidently said, survive all the chances and changes to which 
literature is subject. 

We have touched but lightly on a few points suggested by a 
perusal of Mr. Gosse’s suggestive lectures. Other subjects we 
had marked for notice, but they must be passed over. We must 
find room, however, for a few comments upon a remarkable 
comparison made by the author between Davenant and Southey. 
Mr. Gosse says :— 


me 

“ There is one writer of the nineteenth century whose position ; 

poetical history is so analogous to that of Davenant, that when the 
idea has once occurred to us, we see the parallel in numberlegs rod 
stances. This is Southey, a learned, ingenious, and fertile writer, to 
whom it is with the greatest hesitation, and more for compliment 
than merit, that we can allow the title of poet. Like Sout 
Davenant imposed himself upon his own generation by the force of 
his character, by the abundance of his writings, and by the tact with: 
which he attached himself to that party which was destined to popn. 
larity in the immediate future. As Southey foresaw that Words. 
worth and Coleridge, though in 1800 still the objects of ridicule ang 
dislike, would reign over English poetry in 1830, so Davenant 
had the wit to see that it was Waller and Denham who in 
twenty years’ time would conquer the field from which ¢ 
had not as yet begun to dislodge their predecessors; ang 
he came over to their camp with equal frankness and adroit. 
ness. Like his later analogue, he was supported and encouraged 
an extraordinary belief in his own powers and merit. When Southey, 
in 1837, told the public that his ‘ poetical works had obtained a repu. 
tation equal to his wishes; and that he had grounds for hoping that 
it might not be deemed hereafter more than commensurate with their 
deserts,’ we might really be reading one of the clumsy sentences in 
which the author of Gondibert blows his own trumpet. Their strenn. 
ous self-praise and dignity of demeanour were a great source of 
strength alike to Southey and to Davenant, and these personal quali. 
ties have so far imposed upon the public, even posthumously, that 
the true judgment has hardly yet been passed on the one or on the 
other. From the point of view of literary history, there must always 
be room found in our memories for Davenant as for Southey. They 
were singularly interesting figures, they took a very leading part in 
the intellectual movement of their times, their mental vigour and 
their desire to excel in verse combined to give them a prominence in 
current poetry. Moreover, they both contrived to shelter themselves 
so snugly under the friendship of great men, that to this day criticism 
shrinks from dragging them forth into the glare of noon. After all 
these years it still seems something like treason to Wordsworth, to 
Landor, to our venerable and admired Sir Henry Taylor, to say that 
Southey was no poet in the true sense.” 
The lecturer adds that to understand the vogue of Gondibert 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, we have to remind 
ourselves of the reception which our grandfathers and grand. 
mothers gave to Thalaba and to the Curse of Kehama, and that 
to the public at large the one class of epic and the other were 
equally attractive for the moment. “ Gondibert was widely read 
and still more widely praised.” 

It is impossible, or nearly so, to find any two poets in whom 
some points of resemblance cannot be traced; but beyond the 
fact that Davenant and Southey were both Laureates, and that 
both wrote a large amount of verse, there is, we think, but 
small likeness between them. In character, they have as little 
in common as Dryden and Wordsworth; in appearance, Southey, 
one of the handsomest men of his time, whom even Byron 
envied for his fine head, bears no likeness to Davenant, who, 
though handsome in his youth, suffered from a disgraceful 
(deformity. Southey, who has written one or two of the best 
‘biographies in the language, and has also written a history 
which for style called forth the admiration of Mr. John 
Morley, differs, too, in this respect from Davenant, who was not 
a prose-writer; and Southey, who never wrote a play, unless 
Wat Tyler deserves the name, cannot compete with him as 
a dramatist. We may be reminded that Mr. Gosse sees the 
parallel chiefly in matters poetical; and that whether one of 
the purest and manliest characters of our century has any 
moral resemblance to a man like Davenant, is not a matter of 
dispute. But it must be observed that Mr. Gosse does not con- 
fine himself to tracing a poetical likeness between the laureates. 
He accuses Southey of imposing on his own generation by the 
tact with which he attached himself to that party which was 
destined to popularity in the immediate future; and that as 
Davenant had the wit to see that Waller and Denham 
would soon be leaders in the poetic field, so Southey foresaw 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge would reign over English 
poetry, and came over to their camp accordingly. Mr. Gosse 
may be correct in his assertion as to Davenant; we are sure heis 
incorrect in what he says of Southey, and grossly unjust, too, 
in adding that he contrived to “shelter himself snugly under 
the friendship of great men.” That Southey recognised 
with passionate enthusiasm the genius of his two friends is 
‘certain, Every reader of literary history knows what he said 
of the greatest poets of his age; every reader might know also, 
by reading the biography and letters of Southey, that as no 
man of letters was ever less jealous, so no man was ever more 
independent, following his own ways, which were not always 
wise ways, and writing in a style of verse which, save in rare 
instances, has no affinity to the poetry either of Coleridge or of 
Wordsworth. As to the quality of Southey’s poetry, we have 
nothing to say here beyond observing that he has at least left 





some verses that are like to live, which Davenant has not; and 
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that if, as Davenant may have done, he won high praise from 


men in his own generation—Landor and Fox, for example— 
there are men also of a later generation who were eager, like 
Dean Stanley, to avow their admiration—in which the present 
writer does not share—for Southey’s epics. 

But is it true that Southey’s epics, like Gondibert, were widely 
read and widely praised P We had always thought the contrary. 
Madoc, after twelve months’ sales, brought its author £3 17s. 1d. 
That he gained much for Thalaba is unlikely, for he told 
Coleridge that it did not sell, and states to another friend that 
of his Amadis he sold as many copies in one year as of Thalaba 
in three. Of the Curse of Kehama, he writes that five hundred 
copies were printed, and adds “if they sell iu seven years I 
shall be surprised.” And of his finest work he says :—“ Roderick 
js selling neither better nor worse than I expected. The first 
edition will be gone as soon as the second can be ready; 
put it is an edition of five hundred only, and compared with 
fashionable poems, its sale is just in an inverse proportion to 
its merit.” Mr. Gosse, who does not regard Southey as a poet, 
may excuse this opinion for the sake of the fact. Enough, 
perhaps, has been said to show that our grandfathers and 
grandmothers did not give such a particularly generous recep- 
tion to Southey’s epics. Those were days whem poetry met with 
large sales, and the first edition of the Lady of the Lake, if we 
remember rightly, consisted of 25,000 copies. Mr. Gosse’s com- 
parison between Davenant and Southey breaks down through- 
out. The remainder of the volume has the critical merit and 
variety of knowledge which we expect to find in the accomplished 
biographer and editor of Gray. 


TWO PICTURE-BOOKS.* 


THERE are some books for which the labour of making can 
never be quite repaid,—unless, indeed, the labour itself is a 
sufficient reward. They are, perhaps, by their very nature 
capable only of a very limited circulation; they deal with some 
subject which has :ittle attraction for ordinary people, and has 
none of the elements of widespread popularity. The present 
writer remembers, in the days of early journalism, being offered, 
with a pleasant smile by his editor, a book upon the enticing 
subject of the earlier Mongolian dynasties, which, as the editor 
blandly remarked, the author had taken ten years in writing, 
and which had been lying in the office for two years already, 
because none of the staff was capable of reviewing it. It was 
not asubject, perhaps, of universal attraction, and what eventually 
became of the work, heaven only knows. It may have had a great 
circulation in the Far East, but probably not in England. The 
book before us is entitled The Indigenous Flowers of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and is practically a series of plates printed 
from water-colour drawings executed by Mrs. Francis Sinclair. 
These are accompanied by short descriptive paragraphs, giving 
a plain account of the parts of the islands in which the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers in question are to be found, and the uses, if 
any, for which they are fitted. The letterpress does not attain 
to any literary merit, and, indeed, the interest of the book 
entirely centres upon Mrs. Sinclair’s drawings. We confess to 
finding these very pleasant, though we suspect that some of our 
partiality for them is due to the simple, old-fashioned way in 
which they are executed, each spray of leaf or flower being simply 
painted on a white background, just as flower-drawings used to 
be executed in our grandmothers’ time on sheets of vellum. The 
drawings are, in short, exactly what they profess to be, clear 
records of the plants in question, no attempt being made to 
“invest them with artistic merit.” Slightly formal in their 
design and arrangement, with but little, if any, light and shade, 
and a little dull and monotonous in their colouring, they are, 
nevertheless, unmistakably faithful; they seem to have been 
done at leisure, without desire for effect,—to have been the occu- 
pation, we will not say of a lifetime, but certainly of many a long 
month, if not year. It would be as cruel as it is needless to 
criticise them from the artistic point of view; nor is it worth 
while for us to single out one drawing from another for special 
notice, since all are of about the same average merit. But if we 
may make one remark in connection with the way in which the 
drawings have been reproduced, we should feel inclined to 
speak of the very great similarity of the greens employed, and 
a peculiar blackish effect which the shadowed portions of them 
alike possess. We fancy that this is due not to the original 
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drawing so much as to the method of reproduction. For the 
rest, the question which occurs to us is chiefly the somewhat 
invidious one, whether it were worth while taking all this labour 
and embodying its results in so costly a form, for the purpose 
which has been gained thereby. In the main, with two or three 
exceptions, these Hawaiian flowers do not present any great 
peculiarities, and save for the purposes of a botanist, are, we 
should say, unusually unattractive. There are many forms of 
what the ordinary unlearned person would call a convolvulus; 
there is an exaggerated buttercup or two, and a sort of yellow 
fuchsia, and something which ought to be a strawberry, only 
the flower is pink instead of white; there are specimens which 
look like campion, and barberry, and spirea, and a kind of 
improved snapdragon, and so on throughout the list. The 
names, however, are very delightful; there is a Wili-wili, 
and a Kokio-keokeo, and a Pohuehue, and a Koali-awahia, 
and a Kolokolo-kuahiwi, though it must be noted with 
regard to these names, which seem to betray what Shake- 
speare calls “a certain damnable iteration,’ that Mr-. 
Sinclair explains that it is difficult to learn even the 
common ones from the natives themselves, owing to the 
plants being named differently in different places. There ir, 
she tells us, connected with the majority of them, many graceful 
myths and folk-lore stories. Of these she gives us no speci- 
mens,—indeed, the literary portion of the book is throughout 
kept within the narrowest limits. We do not mean it unkindly 
when we say that this is essentially one of those volumes 
which are fitted for a dentist’s or doctor’s reception-room. It 
could offend nobody, excite nobody; it is handsomely got-up, 
and the picture of the Kokio-keokeo, which adorns the cover as 
well as the inside, is among the best of the series. 


We regret that we can say nothing in praise of the Art which 
is issued by the Art Union of London to their subscribers this 
year. It is indeed, plainly speaking, the least attractive of their 
publications with which we are acquainted. The subject is Sir 
Walter Scott’s Bridal of Triermain, a poem less known than it 
deserves to be, owing to the fact of its not being included in 
all the editions of Sir Walter’s poems. But the greater 
part of the book is, of course, supposed to be the illustra- 
tions; and these are, as far as we can see, without exception, 
so utterly and hopelessly bad, that it is really impossible to 
criticise. They are by Mr. Percy Macquoid, an artist who 
may be known to some of our readers from his pictures of 
maidens accompanied by dogs of various kinds. Whatever 
may be the merits of those works—and in the opinion of the 
present writer they are not great—the artist’s appear- 
ance as an illustrator to Sir Walter Scott is that of the 
wrong man in the wrong place. JBadly-drawn, half-clothed 
figures, without expression, beauty, or meaning, is reallya strictly 
accurate description of the majority of these pictures. There is 
one especially, wherein Arthur has spilt the enchanted cup, the 
contents of which have turned to flame, which is almost a 
burlesque; and another, wherein he is sitting by the side of 
Gwendolen’s couch, which appears to us vulgar in a high degree. 
If anybody wishes to see an example of the manner in which the 
present way of drawing for book illustration is conducted, and to 
what a pitch the abuse of body-colour is leading modern book 
illustrators, let him look at the landscapes in this work, and 
especially at the one where De Vaux is hurling his battle-axe at 
the rocky cliff which is all that remains of the Castle of St. John. 
It is not enough to say that there is not a single “ value” in this 
drawing which is even approximately correct ; the whole illus- 
tration is in a kind of grey puddingy mess, with shadows thrown 
by limelight, and “lights of cream-soap,” as Ruskin once called 
them. Or, look for an instance of Mr. Macquoid’s figure- 
drawing, at the composition illustrating the lines,— 

“Gently, lo! the warrior kneels, 
Soft that lovely hand he steals,” 
depicting the moment just before De Vaux kisses Gyneth’s 
hand, and rouses her from her enchanted sleep. Or, 
for an example of this artist’s extraordinary negligence 
of all the values in his landscape, look at the centre of 
the first landscape composition, wherein Arthur is riding 
towards the castle. There is a gigantic twisted bough in the 
middle of this picture, supposed to be coming out of a mass of 
trees with which it has no apparent connection, and wholly out 
of its place in the picture. Indeed, it is apparently supported 
on Arthur’s spear. But it is useless to criticise work like this 
in detail. If any one who subscribes to an Art Union is satis- 
fied at receiving a book like this as the equivalent of the value 
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of his sabscription, all we can say is that he must be singularly 
easy to please. And if an Art Union is intended, as we used 
to suppose, to encourage the production and diffuse the know- 
ledge of good art, then the directors who put such a collection 
of inadequate work before their subscribers, ought to be most 
heartily ashamed of themselves. 


AUTUMN MANCEUVRES.* 

Tur liberal provision of unmarried people of both sexes, 
evidently pre-ordained for each other, which is made in this 
book, almost equals the large-heartedness of Love’s Labour Lost 
in the same respect; and that play is called to mind in another 
way also, inasmuch as its representation of a party of men 
vowed to celibacy who are invaded by women, is exactly 
reversed in Autunin Maneeuvres. The following rough outline 
will give some idea of what happens. There are two country- 
houses in close contiguity, of which one is inhabited by male, 
and the other by female, celibates. These last are a widow and 
three daughters, whose charms of both body and mind are 
unusually great, and who, being convinced of the existence of 
a reason which would make it wrong for them to marry, resign 
themselves gallantly to the inevitable, exclude matrimony 
wholly from their dreams of the future, and determine to find 
happiness independently of husbands. Each has her own 
scheme for doing this. One devotes herself to cookery 
and district work; the second goes in for drawing, deep 
reading, and for enigmatic remarks; and the third sister in- 
clines to music and riding, and thinks she might take 
to shells, perhaps, if she were near the sea. They live in 
a strict seclusion which provokes the curiosity of the neigh- 
bouring household ; and an attempt to gratify this inquisitive- 
ness ends in an accident to one of the gentlemen, who gets badly 
hurt, and has to be taken in by the ladies. This leads to a 
prompt invasion of their domicile by the patient’s friends in a 
body, and then the various bachelors and spinsters proceed at 
once to pair off with their appropriate mates, notwithstanding 
the mysterious secret, which only the ladies know, and which 
condemns them irrevocably to single blessedness. In due course 
of time, knowledge of the terrible doom is communicated to the 
enamoured swains also, and causes them great dismay. But that 
sentiment is not shared for a moment by the reader, whose con- 
viction that no author’s hardihood would be equal to such a whole- 
sale blighting of innocent lovers’ affections as is threatened, gives 
him a comfortable and well-founded confidence that a way out of 
the difficulty will be arrived at before the end of the third volume. 
However, the heroic readiness of the aforesaid lovers to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of principle is thoroughly genuine, and 
the moral to be deduced from the book is sound and excellent,— 
viz., that what is right is the test by which all matters should 
be settled absolutely, aud the grand rule of life to which every- 
thing must give way as a matter of course. One can fancy the 
author to be identifying duty with necessity, and endorsing 
Carlyle’s words,—“ It has ever been held the highest wisdom for 
a man not merely to sabmit to necessity—necessity will make 
him submit—but to know and believe well that the stern thing 
which necessity had ordered was the wisest, the best, the thing 
wanted there.” And that is teaching which is worth propa- 
gating, whether by novel or sermon, practice or precept, or any 
other way that may be possible. 





Mrs. Moore is evidently of opinion that women's help is 
required in governing the country, and that their position is 
not yet altogether satisfactory ; and we should not have been 
surprised to find her propounding some practical scheme for 
ameliorating their condition. The only approach to anything 
of the kind, however, is the picture of a rich, hospitable, bachelor 
Colonel with a hobby for aiding the progress of women, who 
thinks that as there is a preponderance of them, and as they 
are physically unfitted for hard labour, therefore the sphere of 
domestic service should be reserved for them exclusively, and 
gives effect to his notious by employing no men-servants, and 
composing his establishment entirely of pretty young women. 
But as the story shows that this arrangement might not prove 
quite desirable in the event of the Colonel's guests being less 
chivalrously respectful than himself towards the fair sex, it 
seems unlikely that Mrs. Moore put forth the plan with any 
wish to see it generally adopted. The merit of the book is 
more as a study of ideas than of character. All the chief 
performers, save one, never think of acting wrongly or in 
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any but the most high-minded manner; and though that might 
not matter much if there were only one or two of the paragons 
yet when it comes to as many as seven, the abundance of the 
article grows almost oppressively unnatural. The eighth prin. 
cipal personage (who is not to be included amongst the paragons) 
is evidently destined for the part of one of those droll, rollickin, 
Irishmen whom Lever used to draw; but he by no means fulfils 
his destiny, for instead of being amusing he is simply a bore 
who is wished at Jericho by the reader as heartily as he was by 
his friends in the story. We conclude onr criticism by remark. 
ing that the plot is insufficient for the book’s length, and that 
there is an undue tendency to intellectual, but somewhat heavy 
conversation. For novel-writers to make their work improving 
(if possible) as well as amusing, is very right and proper; but 
they should beware of letting the higher aim become plainly 
apparent. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tut Fortnightly is bright this month. The political article, “4 
Radical View of the Irish Crisis,” is said to be by a most 
eminent Radical, and but that events travel so fast, would be 
highly instructive reading. The writer obviously distrusts and 
dislikes all forms of Home-rule, though not quite equally, and 
would postpone the whole question by granting complete 
agrarian reform. While this is being discussed and carried, 
the Home-rule movement would, he thinks, in part at least, 
collapse. We question the view; but it is a singular one if it 
comes, as reported, from a man who supports Mr. Gladstone's 
new Government. We do not think the more highly of his 
judgment because he declares that the Federal system would, of 
all the schemes, probably cause least friction. We believe it would 
cause the most, and indeed, among such a people as our own, 
would prove unworkable. Mr. Morley’s reply to Sir H. Maine is 
pleasant reading; but while we agree with him as to Sir H. Maine's 
exaggeration of the influence of democratic thinkers, we believe 
he himself underrates the effects of abstract teaching. New 
doctrines filter down through large masses, and Roussean’s 
teaching was as much a cause of the French Revolution as 
Christianity was a cause of the abolition of slavery. The 
rough-hewn thought of the market-place may breed a riot, but 
the object of the riot is usually suggested by subtler teaching, 
The English masses have never read Bentham, but without 
Bentham the whole current of their political desires would have 
been different. The best, that is, the most conclusive, portion 
of Mr. Morley’s answer is that in which he disposes of the 
assertion that the root of Radicalism is the pleasure found in 
change. As a matter of fact, many of the greatest political 
changes have been made by populations who of themselves 
wanted no change. If Home-rule is granted, for instance, it 
will certainly not be because of the initiative of the Euglish and 
Scotch majority. They will not be changing from enjoyment 
of the change. Dr. Barry’s “The Chureh and the World” is 
a magnificent bit of writing; but it only comes to this, that 
either Catholicism is Christianity or there is no Christianity, 
because every other form of the creed tends towards the 
denial of the majesty of Christ, whose figure is gradually 
disappearing. We should say that amidst the often sterile 
conflict of the sects, the figure of Christ was the only one 
reappearing. It is God rather than Christ who disap- 
pears, men growing more keenly sensivle of the difficulty not 
only of knowing, but of clearly thinking about, the Impersonal. 
The following is an eloquent sentence ; but in view of the recent 
conduct of the Catholic Church in Treland, does Dr. Barry really 
affirm his “ never ” to be without exception P—‘‘ Only one Church 
has never yielded, never faltered, never gone back, never madea 
compromise with infidelity, never let go the Old Testament or 
the New, never hesitated in the conflict with kings or people 
when Christianity was at stake.” Is charity, then, no dogma of 
Christianity ? Lady Dilke’s paper on “ France under Colbert” 
seems to us thin, though she apparently sees clearly that Colbert’s 
success was that of a financier, rather than an economist. 
He succeeded in bringing what the people paid iuto the State 
Treasury, whereas before it stopped en route. We wish 
some one would give us a short book on the financial manage- 
ment of Louis XV., under which the national fortune so 
perished, that the taxes ceased to draw and the Treasury 
became bankrupt, while the people were pillaged to starvation- 
point. Mr. Theodore Child draws a most uncomfortable picture 
of travel in America. Liking Americans, and believing fully in 
their future, he still describes them as over-hurried, ovet- 
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poastful, full of a liking for the “ splendiferous,” and in their 
daily intercourse with strangers, sullen and disagreeable. Yet 
they are full of hospitality and kindness, the failure being chiefly 
jn the smaller amenities. Mr. G. Salmon sends an interesting 
account of the fiction now provided for boys, with this central 
thought in it, that the books which succeed are those that 
gratify boys’ love of hero-worship. The stories sold to the 
middle class are usually good enough, though we may remark 
that a sort of bloodthirstiness infects a good many of them; 
put Mr. Salmon is strong in his condemnation of the “ penny 
dreadfuls.” He says they exult in crime, and wishes for some 
sort of censorship, which is, we fear, impracticable. The habit 
of reading, no doubt, increases the number of svch books, but 
we doubt if they grow worse. People forget the kind of cheap 
literature that was sold some fifty years ago. We note that 
the Fortnightly, in its “‘ Home and Foreign Affairs,” pronounces 
decisively against Home-rule. 

The Contemporary opens with two papers on Home-rule, one 
by Mr. E. A. Freeman, and the other by Mr. Albert Dicey. 
Mr. Freeman seems to us for once a little unpractical. He is 
jn favour of Home-rule, and not timid as to total separation, 
though he would greatly prefer some connection between the 
islands; but he would separate the Protestant part of Ulster 
from Ireland, yet refrains from suggesting the method of carry- 
ing out that “charming experiment.” Is he quite sure that, 
all other difficulties apart, Ulster would accept that solution ? 
We suppose that if Separation were ever granted, Ulster might 
secure by hard fighting some cantonal autonomy; but we 
suspect she would regard that as a counsel of despair. Mr. 
A. Dicey discusses the “Colonial Plan” with a firm and 
able pen, deciding against it, as involving all the disadvan- 
tages, and none of the advantages, of Separation. The ulti- 
mate authority of Great Britain, which is still real even in 
the larger Colonies, would be felt as intolerable in Ireland; 
while we should probably have to use British troops in sup- 
pressing a rebellion in Ulster, made on behalf of British 
authority :— 

“The restrictions on the authority of the Irish Parliament would, 
one cannot coubt, be, as safeguards for the authority of the Imperial 
Government, absolutely illusory. But they would be inteusely irri- 
tating. Irish leaders would wish, and from their own point of view 
rightly wish, to carry through a revolutionary policy. The Imperial 
Government would attempt, and from an English point of view 
rightly attempt, to arrest revolution. Every considerable legislative 
measure would give ground for negotiations and for understandings 
—that is, for dissatisfaction and for misunderstanding. There would 
be disputes about the Land Laws, disputes about the Army, disputes 
about the police, disputes about the authority of Imperial legislation, 
disputes about the validity of Irish enactments, disputes about appeals 
to the Privy Council. To say that all these sources of irritation 
might embitter the relation between England and Victoria, and that, 
as they do not habitually do so, one may infer that they will not em- 
bitter the relation between England and Ireland, is to argue that 
institntions nominally the same will work in the same way when 
applied to totally different circumstances. Victoria is prosperous ; 
Ireland is in distress. Victoria takes pride in the Imperial connection ; 
the very difficulty in dealing with Ireland consists in the fact that 
large bodies of Irishmen detest the British Empire. Victoria has 
never aspired to be a nation; the best side of Irish discontent con- 
sists in enthusiasm for Irish nationality. Above a!l this, there bas 
never been any lasting feud between England and ker Australian 
dependencies ; the main ground in favour of a fundamental change 
in the constitutional relations of Ireland and Wnglaud is the necessity 
of putting an end at almost any cost to traaitional hatred and mis- 
understanding generated by centuries of misgovernment and misery.” 


Where is the answer to that argument? Lord Hobhouse begins 
what promises to be a most exhaustive series of papers upon 
the way to enfranchise land. He has not arrived at his plan 
yet; but it is pretty clear that the essayist, with his vast ex- 
perience, is convinced that easy and cheap transfer is impossible 
unless the possessory owner is made the owner-in-fee. No 
system of registry, he contends, will work, if conditions operative 
for a long time are attached to the ownership of land. The 
Bishop of Carlisle sends an eloguent defence of the Christian 
theory of the Incarnation, in opposition to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s “Comment on Christmas Day,” and Mr. Bertin a 
good account of all we know of “ The Babylonians at Home,” 
derived from the small brick tablets collected at the British 
Museum. They show, among other things, that as far back as 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonians had regular civil 
courts and a system of civillaw. The rate of interest, too, is 
ascertained, and though high (20 per cent.), is little higher than 
the ordinary rate in India before the British conquest, which 
was an anna in the rupee per mensem, or 16 per cent. The 
goodwill of a shop, too, was made the subject of a bequest, a 








curiously significant circumstance. The paper called “Through 
Persia,” by Claude Vincent, is a hurried record of hurried travel, 
and strikes us as rather poor. The most original statement in it 
is that at Shiraz the traveller tasted ‘‘a sweetmeat known as 
‘gez,’ which is the manna of the Scriptures. It is brought 
from near Ispahan, where it appears as a sort of efflores- 
cence on the leaves of a certain shrub. It is shaken off 
from these, and made into a tough paste with almonds. 
It is not unpalatable, and is said to be very wholesome.” 
The calmness of the remark, “ which is the manna of the Serip- 
tures,” is perfect. Mr. F. Harrison preaches a political sermon 
called “The Radical Programme,” in which he asserts that all 
constitutional power in the United Kingdom has passed to the 
democracy, which he hopes will give way to “sociocracy,” 
which, again, he describes as a government by carefully 
chosen civil servants, working with the consent aad co-opera- 
tion of the people, but presided over by a strong Executive, 
independent of Parliament, though controlled by the “ moral 
force” of organised opinion. How opinion is to be organis:d 
except by our all becoming Comtists, Mr. Harrison does not say. 
The political-section paper on “ Life and Thought in Germany,” 
by Professor Geffcken, is exceedingly valuable, not so much for 
the Professor’s opinions, as because he takes great pains to give 
the facts impartially. He overrates, however, the whole result 
of the Chancellor’s Colonial policy, which as yet has brought 
Germany no Cvlony, and only one dependency, the provinces 
said to have been annexed in Kastern Africa. 

In the National Review, the only paper of interest we see is 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s, on “ The Laws Relating to Land.” Briefly, 
he would extinguish the legal difference between realty and 
personalty by including all property in the latter. The effect 
of this change would be to simplify all transfers; but unless 
the law of settlement were greatly modified, it would not com- 
pletely enfranchise the soil. That demands the addition of 
Lord Hobhouse’s principle, that possessory right shall always 
be equivalent to the fee-simple. 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, in the Nineteenth Century, argues against 
Sir H. Maine’s conclusions from the datum that there never has 
been any real democracy except that of the United States. 
That democracy, he says, has not been overthrown by violence, 
does not reject science—even in regard to tariffs—and only 
objects to instruction when the teacher assumes to be the 
superior of the taught. We, too, think with Mr. Godkin, that 
Sir H. Maine was rash in his view of the instability of demo- 
cracies; but did Sir Henry, or anybody else, ever put in so 
terrible a plea against democracy as is contained in this para- 
graph. We regret the length of the extract, but if it is true— 
and Mr. Godkin is at once a keen observer and a favourable 
jndge—it is a real contribution to political knowledge : — 

“No observer of American politics can deny that, with regard to 
matters which can become the subject of legislation, the American 
voter listens with extreme impatience to anything which has the air 
of instruction ; but the reason is to be found not in his dislike of 
instruction so much as his dislike in the political field of anything 
which savours of superiority. The passion for equality is one of the 
very strongest irfluences in American politics. This is so fully recog- 
nised now by politicians, that self-depreciation, even in the matter 
of knowledge, has become one of the ways of commending one’s self 
to the multitude, which even the foremost men of both parties do not 
disdain. In talking on such subjects as the currency, with a view of 
enlightening the people, skilful orators are very careful to repudiate 
all pretence of knowing anything more about the matter than their 
hearers. The speech is made to wear as fur as possible the appear- 
ance of being simply a reproduction of things with which the audience 
is just as familiar as the speaker. Nothing is more fatal to a stump 
orator than an air of superior wisdum on any subject. He has, if he 
means to persuade, to keep carefully, in outward seeming at all events, 
op the same intellectual level as those whom he is addressing. Orators 
of a demagogic turn, of course, push this caution to ita extreme, and 
ofsen affect ignorance, and boast of the smallness of the educational 
opportunities enjoyed by them in their youth, and of the extreme 
difficulty they had in acquiring even the little they know. There is 
nothing, in fact, people are less willing to tolerate in a man who 
seeks office at their hands than any sign that he does not consider 
himself as belonging to the same class as the bulk of the voters— 
that either birth, or fortune, or education has taken him out of sym- 
pathy with them, or caused him, in any sense, to look down on 
them. That this has a tendency to make political speaking in this 
country, especially of late years, remarkably uninstructive, uninterest- 
ing, and a pocr educational agency, there is no denying. Any one who 
judged of the capacity and intelligence of the American voters by the 

pabulum supplied to them on the stump would certainly be excusab’e 
in taking a dark view of the future of American democracy.” 
The taught wish the teacher to be as one of themselves! Is 
there not in that wish an ultimate sentence of death for pro- 
gress? The Chinese listen to the European with just that 
feeling. Lady Verney attributes much of the great agricultural 
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suffering in Italy to peasant-proprietorship, forgetting that the 
worst agriculture and the worst social disorders are found on the 
great estates of the South; and Lord de Mauley pleads hard and 
uselessly for a Court of Lunacy, which shall have power to 
deprive a lunatic of the control of his property without depriv- 
ing him of his liberty. His object is to cure lunatics without 
shutting them up, and may be an excellent one; but in practice 
the law would be worked to deprive eccentrics, as well as waste- 
ful fools, of their control of their own affairs. The English as 
yet do not care enough for the stability of property to submit to 
all this interference. The humanity of Lord de Mauley’s idea 
is unquestionable ; but has he studied the experience of Gheel, 
where it is worked out? ‘The only article in the number on 
Ireland, “ Alternative Policies,” is by Mr. James Bryce, to whom 
we must allow at least one merit, impartiality. After careful 
reading, we have not discovered whether he would coerce 
Ireland, or let her govern herself. We incline to the latter 
theory, but it is not visible in Mr. Bryce’s paper, which is one 
more statement of the nearly insoluble conditions of the 
great problem. 

The elaborate joke with which Macmillan opens, called “ The 
Gladstone Myth,” is to us wearisome, and we see no article of 
much interest, though there is an exciting story by the author 
of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” called “ Long Odds.” The story, 
a fight with four lions, is probably an exaggeration of some real 
incident; but it will hold its readers breathless, and contains 
one or two nearly perfect morsels of description. What a book 
Mr. Haggard could write about South Africa! 


There is nothing to note in the Cornhill; but under the name 
of “The Gold Wulfric,” somebody tells very well a story of 
circumstantial evidence founded on a legend of the coin depart- 
ment of the British Museum. We wonder, by the way, if the 
legend is authentic, or a mere romance. It is, in brief, that a 
Neapolitan gentleman examined a unique gold coin of Gal- 
lienus, and that the coin disappeared. He was asked to explain, 
refused to be searched, and was just arrested, when the coin was 
discovered in a chink of the floor. All apologies were offered, 
of course, and the visitor then explained why he had refused to 
be searched. A duplicate of the coin believed to be unique was 
in his pocket, and he was about to show it to the keeper when 
the accident occurred. Had the coin not been found, nothing 
could have saved him in the eyes of a British jury. ~ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ep 

THE Scorcn Macazines.—In the new number of the Scottish 
Review, the most generally interesting articles are those on “The 
Scottish Peerage” (a good example of the historical multum in 
parvo), “ Current Fiction,” and “‘ The Natural Truth of Christianity.” 
The writer of the second contends with much vigour in favour of more 
prominence being given in novels to the morally heroic. The third 
deals very sympathetically with the ‘“ Discourses”? of John Smith, 
a selection from which has been ably edited by one of the most 
thoughtful of the younger Scotch clergymen. “A Conservative ’”’ 
manipulates the figures in the Scotch elections rather cleverly 
in the interests of his party. The summaries of foreign reviews 
are exceptionally good, even for this magazine——The most 
notable of the miscellaneous articles in the February number of 
the Scottish Church, is a clever paper by the editor on the 
Bill of the Member for the Inverness Burghs to “declare” the 
constitution of the Northern Establishment. The writer, who would 
accept the Bill which, according to its advocates, would give the 
Establishment as much freedom in the matter of constitution as its 
leading Dissenting rivals, rather pertinently suggests that it should 
have equal freedom in the matter of creed. Among the other papers 
is the first of a series which promises to throw some new light on the 
old romance of Flora Macdonald. Mrs. Oliphant’s story, which 
began rather tamely, has become very interesting. 


Middle.Class Education. By the Rev. J. B. Lee. (Rivingtons. )— 
Mr. Lee has some very sensible remarks to make on the subject of 
*gecond-grade ’’ schools. Himself the Head Master of one of those 
foundations which have been reconstituted on this footing, he knows 
“where the shoe pinches.” IIe complains very justly of the want of 
organisation which prevails in the secondary education of this country. 
The schools are isoluted fragments, and they lose much of their 
effectiveness thereby. And he has something to say about the con- 
stitution of the governing bodies. At present these are constructed 
in a very haphazard way. The one with which Mr. Lee himself has 
to do is practically under the control of the Board of Guardians, who 
can nominate, directly or indirectly, a majority of the members. Of 








course, the result is, to say the least, not ideally perfect, Ana 
generally it is quite an exception to find any one on the governing 
body of one of the smaller schools who knows anything: prag. 
tically about education. The study of Greek is another’ matte 
on which Mr. Lee has something to say. He is for what We 
may call “free-trade” in Greek. He would have the extra fey 
which is commonly charged for it removed ; and the subject left, ag 
now, voluntary, but not weighted with a discouraging burden, At 
present the effect of the extra fee is that the connection between the 
second-grade and the first-grade schools is weakened. The ordinary 
second-grade scholar does not learn Greek; and when he develops 
talent enough to entitle him to mount into a first-grade foundation, it 
is found impossible to make up for lost time. The average parent jg 
quite slow enough to appreciate the value of Greek, without having 
this additional reason for objecting to it. Mr. Lee’s able volume jg 
full of good sense. 

Criss-Cross. By Grace Denis Litchfield. (G. P. Putnam’s Sone.) 
—As in “Only an Incident,” so in Criss-Cross, Miss Litchfielg 
takes up her parable against flirtation. Humphrey Davenant travels 
across the Atlantic in company with Miss Boggart, who is the most 
audacious specimen of the genus “flirt” in its highly developed 
American variety. He begins with a little aversion, but she draws 
him on and on, till at last he fairly loses himself. She, meanwhile, 
does not care a button for him, except as an eligible specimen of the 
“ admirer” class, of which she always likes to have a good stock on 
hand ; and all the while she calmly relates her experiences with him 
to her friend at home, the said friend being Humphrey’s fiancée. But 
as she always speuks of her lover as “ Mr. Duke,” having first fancied 
that he was an English duke on his way home, the catastrophe comes 
before the identity of Mr. Davenant and Mr. Duke is discovered. We 
cannot but think that the poor man is hardly treated by the good 
young woman. As other good young women may be led to act in the 
same way, while flirts are incorrigibie, the book, while it points 
admirable morals with admirable force, may very likely do more 
harm than good. 


The Chersonese with the Gilding Of. By Emily Innes. 2 vols, 
(Bentley.)—Probably Englishmen know less of Malaya than of any 
other portion of the globe under British dominion or protection, save, 
perhaps, the West Indies. Who knows where or what sort of a place, 
for instance, Langat is? A good, and only a good, atlas will satisfy 
curiosity on the first point, and Mrs. Innes’s amusing volumes on the 
second. For reasons not easy to fathom, England holds various small 
territories on the Malayan coast fronting the great island of Sumatra 
—the hottest and dampest region, probably, of the whole world—and 
“ protects’ others, from Singapore to Penang. One of the “ pro- 
tected ”’ States is that of Selangor, and Langat is a Malay town situate 
within it some distance up a river of the same name, where Mrs. 
Innes was bold enough to accompany her husband, appointed Col 
lector of the district in 1876, upon the not excessive salary of about 
£500 per annum, eked out by a rent-free wood-and-mat bungalow, 
built on a mud swamp, open to all the rains of a peculiarly rainy 
region, and defended from tigers by a slight palisade running round 
the compound. Mr. and Mrs. Innes were the only Europeans in the 
place, and contrived to exist there for several years, Mr. Innes “col- 
lecting ’’? what revenue he could, and enforcing such jastice as was 
possible between rajah and ryot—and it was little enough—and his wife 
endeavouring to make life not intolerable for herself by rendering 
it tolerable to her husband. Her sole distraction lay in studying the 
natives, and they and their ways are graphically and by no meaus 
unkindly portrayed. They are, however, scarcely an interesting fol, 
and describe themselves accurately in the following distich :— 


“ Orang Laugat, jangat main, 
Main di Langat t’ada jai.”’ 


Which Mrs. Innes renders,— 


** Langat folks are very slow, 
Fun in Laugat is no go.” 


But there was some “fun” in the episodes of a solitary European 
lady’s life among them; and Mrs. Innes’s record of her experiences, 
which, on the principle that acti labores jucundi sunt, she has 
doubtless not written without a certain pleasure, will assuredly be 
found amusing by her readers. The upshot of the book is that such 
“protected” States are better left unprotected, or annexed ont and 
out. The rajahs become nobodies, and the Resident’s authority, 
filtered through native agents, quite insufficiently replaces the more 
congenial despotism of the native chiefs. He is not needed to put 
down piracy ; a cruiser suffices for that purpose. Not only does Mrs. 
Innes let light in upon the interior of a native Malay State, but her 
account of her husband’s treatment by the Colonial authorities, and 
by the great Colonial Office itself, is anything but pleasant to read. 
In the Straits territories, as in some other of the dependencies of this 
country, there is no public opinion to keep things straight ; and official 
caprice, jealousy, and injustice rage unchecked. We do not say 
this without warrant. It would be well if some of our great dailies 
occasionally despatched a flying correspondent to take a look at the 
more remote and unfriended territories and quasi-territories of the 
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Crown. Meanwhile, these volumes have their instructive side, and 
certainly strip the “gilt” off so much of the Chersonese and the 
Chersonesian system as they deal with. 


Beside Still Waters. By William Mackay. 3 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—Mr. Mackay’s novel has something to do with “still 
waters,” more to do with the green-rooms of theatres, and the 
gathering-places of pressmen and theatrical critics. The author’s 
knowledge of theatrical matters is, indeed, the raison détre of his 
pook. Though he always writes in a vivid and forcible way, and 
knows something, too, it is clear, of the ways of a riverside poacher, 
it is in a region very remote indeed from the rural scene which 
his title suggests, that he seems most at home. (It is only fair to say 
that the title was an after-thought, made necessary by the fact that 
the one originally selected was anticipated.) The subject is not 
particularly attractive. One does not care to hear much of the ways 
of such women as “‘ Baby Parsons,” such noblemen as Lord Rugby, or 
such literary coteries as that which is described as meeting at the 
“Otway.” But Mr. Mackay does his descriptions very well ; and he can 
rise when occasion demands to higher things. This is not a novel for 
all readers, but it has considerable merit. 

Jeanneton’s Work. By C. A. Jones. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This “Chronicle of Breton Life” is a story of the old régime. 
Jeanneton is a farmer’s daughter, and being taken up by the great 
people at the Castle of Kerléonik, is not a little spoilt by their favour. 
She loses a faithful lover of her own class. Then comes in, to bring 
ber to better thought, the care of a little orphan to whom she stands 
godmother. This orphan is Jeanneton’s work in life. It is a pretty 
little story, well put together, and brought round at last to a satis- 
factory ending. 

Every-day Life in China, By Edwin Joshua Dukes, (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Mr. Dukes, who describes his book by its second title as 
“Scenes along River and Road in Fuh-Kien,” has been a missionary in 
Chinafor some years. He is hopeful about the ultimate result of mis- 
sionary work (and that in a future which is not very far distant), 
though he is ready to concede that not much has been done as yet. 
Nor is he without some grounds for this hope. It is an excellent sign, 
for instance, when native congregations begin to pay for their own 
ministers. Mr. Dukes has other things to say about the Chinese. He 
tells the curious story of the Shanghai Railway, and he lets the 
light into the system of Chinese education. He quotes a statement 
from some writer that there are in China ‘‘a hundred thousand men 
who have taken a degree equal to any degree in England.” The fact 
isthat a man can take the highest Chinese honours, and know nothing 
but the “ Four Books.” As for the “ hundred thousand,” in any 
case it is nothing amazing. There must be nearly as many graduates 
among the thirty-two millions of the British Empire. The one part 
of this book which we do not like is the disrespect with which the 
writer speaks of Roman Catholicism. 

Frank Leeward: Memorials. Edited by Charles Bampton. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) —This is a story told in a series of letters, and 
told in such a way that, if a few of the earlier epistles had been 
moderated in tone, if Frank had not been so very outspoken a school- 
boy, and his father not so intolerable a prig, it might well have 
passed for a genuine story. There are episodes in Tasmania 
aud New Zealand, in the Crimea, in Italy with Garibaldi, and in 
other places. Opinions on various subjects are expressed ; and there 
isathread of domestic history running through the whole. It isa 
readable volume, in which a somewhat difficult form of writing has 
been managed with fair success. 


Milton and Vondel. By George Edmundson, M.A. (Triibner and 
Co.)—William Lander’s attempt, made about the middle of the last 
century, to prove Milton a plagiarist, is one of the curiosities of 
literature, Lander had discovered some resemblances between the 
“Paradise Lost’? and Du Bartas and Grotius; but he was not con- 
tented with these. To make his case more telling, he forged lines, 
and interpolated others which had actually been translated from the 
“Paradise Lost” itself. But it does not follow that because Lander 
was an impostor, there is not something in the question which he 
raised,—How far did Milton borrow from others ? Mr. Edmundson 
has examined in detail the works of Vondel, a Dutch poet contem- 
porary with Milton, who might well have been more famous than he 
is if he had not written in Dutch, and has come to the conclusion; 
which he sets forth at length, that Milton owed him much. Some- 
times, we think, what are mere remembrances seem to him imita- 
tions. This was almost inevitable. A writer who sets himself such 
4 task as this can hardly escape falling into this error. But he un- 
doubtedly makes out a case. The “Samson Agonistes” is the 
Strongest part of it, or, at least, the part that is most easily stated. 
Here is an extract from Vondel’s “ Samson :”— 

“Sam. When through God’s power a fountain sprang 
From out the ass’s jaw, I, parched in fight, 
Refreshed my soul and drank. The wondrous fount 
My anguish thus allayed. Upon yon all 
May Heaven’s blessing rest for kindness done. 


Chorus, Samson, our valorous prince, what pain is ours 
To find you thus in miserable plight ! 








We, Jewish maidens, to this festival 

Are come from East and West, to seek for you 

And offer consolation, as the time, 

And not onr wish, give opportunity. 

No brute’s so shameless as a thankless man. 

We owe, defender of our land, to thee 

Help, service, honour; that we know. 

O bear your sorrow patiently, till God 

Dispose. What heart-ache! what sore agony! 

Though sun refuse his light, God can your soul 

Illumine with an inward flame more bright 

Than sheen of thousand suns. Who can confine 

The Might Supreme? He, who endowed your frame 

With wondrous strength, c ncealéd in your hair, 

Is mighty, should he please, in you to work, 

To arm and strengthen yon, though shorn of locks.” 

—ii., 211-230. 

There is certainly more than a number of coincidences here. The 
volume is one which the student of Milton must examine. 


A Glance at the Italian Inquisition. Translated from the German 
of Leopold Witte by John T. Betts. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This “glance ”’ is really an account of the opinions and execution by 
burning of Pietro Carnesecchi, a reforming theologian who was born 
at Florence early in the sixteenth century, and perished at Rome on 
October 3rd, 1567. It has been drawn from original documents, 
which seem to have somehow got separated from the mass of Roman 
records which Napoleon I. caused to be transported to Rome and 
which Louis XVIII. restored to Florence. One would like that they 
should all be examined ; and why should the Papal authorities object, 
maintaining as they do that the action of the Inquisition was 
merciful and righteous? As it is, the sixty-nine volumes from which 
this account of Carnesecchi’s trial has been taken ought to yielda 
good deal. 

Glamour. By “Wanderer.” (Sonnenschein.)—The hero of this 
pleasant and readable book is a young man who is somewhat of a 
paragon without being a prig, and is sorely perplexed as to whether 
or not he shall marry a charming, sensible, and in every way 
desirable girl, because he cannot be sure that he is in love with her, 
Though his own opinion inclines to the contrary, he is, nevertheless, 
quite open to conviction in the matter; and as, on recounting his 
symptoms to, and taking counsel with, various friends, he fiuds they 
are all confident of his amatory condition being what it should be, he 
supposes they must be right, and marries accordingly. Thanks partly 
to his own, and partly to his wife’s merits, they get on very happily, 
except twice, when chance brings him in contact with one particular 
woman who has an irresistible fascination for him, and whom he no 
sooner sees, than he flirts with her in a manner most unbecoming to a 
married man. On both occasions, retribution follows swiftly. A 
surreptitious kiss at a Richmond dinner indirectly causes the bank 
wherein he is a partner to be brought within an ace of putting up 
its shutters ; and the second flirtation ends in his being stabbed by 
order of the lady’s irate husband. Banking and love affairs are so 
much intermingled, that we think the novel might appropriately have 
been termed, “ A Banker’s Romance.” And the device of rescuing a 
bank on the verge of breaking, by making a lovely countess suddenly 
appear in Lombard Street to a staid old man of business, to whom 
she is a stranger, and insist on his accepting a cheque for £120,000, 
seems an idea of sufficient ingenuity and originality to call for 
especial mention. The description of the extremely clannish Stents, 
too, is amusing; their intense belief in, and steadfast upholding of, 
every member of the clan, under all circumstances, is made very 
comical by the strong contrast which this self-complacency offers to 
the irritating effect produced by the family characteristics upon out- 
siders,—the reader included. 


The Revolt of the Netherlands. By Wilfrid C. Robinson. (R. 
Washbourne.)—Mr. Robinson tells this story from the Spanish and 
Catholic point of view. In this, as in other matters, it is a good thing 
to obey the precept, Audi alteram partem, though the altera pars is 
that of Philip II. and Alva; and we are obliged to Mr. Robinson for 
giving us the opportunity. He would be more instructive if he had 
begun by defining his own standpoint in the matter of religious 
liberty, the great question which underlies all the controversies which 
this history cuts across. Does ho think that it is right now, and that 
it was wrong in the sixteenth century ? Or always wrong, but forced 
upon rulers by present circumstances, as one might gather from his 
expression, “the man of this century, with his wild notions about 
religious liberty”? Or does he think it a matter of expediency, not 
of morals? Philip is, in his eyes, a model king; and Philip, to use 
his own language, “‘ would have sent his own son to the stake, and 
slain his dearest friend, rather than allow a single heretic space to 
breathe within his realms.”” Would he be a model now, were he 
possible? It is always impossible to get a plain answer to questions 
of this kind. Writers of Mr. Robinson’s type mivimise Roman 
Catholic and exaggerate Protestant persecutions; but the tu quoque 
argument, even were it truer than it is, does not enlighten. England 
and the Netherlands are bracketed together as the scenes of hideous 
atrocities wrought in the name of religion,—as if Alva’s reign of 
terror went for nothing more than the execution of two Anabaptists 
(who were dangerous Socialists), and of a score or so of Romanists 
who were incessantly plotting the Queen’s death. Till Mr. Robinson 
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is prepared to state definitely what he thinks about this matter, he 


should choose less difficult subjects. 


Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,”’ 
(Smith Elder and Co.)—This is a foolish book, full of scraps of 
poetry (chiefly Swinburne’s), lovers, idiotic conversations, and people 
who say such rude things to each other, that it is really surprising how 
they can have gone on together as usual afterwards in the way they do, 
without taking any particular notice of, or resenting the rudenesses. 
The characters have other peculiarities, too, as well as this rare 
One bas a “pale” smile; and another 
is described as “‘ fading swiftly out of sight’ whilst he is speaking,— 
which is suggestive rather of ‘ Alice’s” Cheshire cat than of any 
Again, a young 
lady runs away from her friends, takes a railway ticket to London, 
and instead of going there, gets out at a quiet little country 
station; yet although her appearance is sufficiently remarkable to 
attract the attention of whoever sees her, the detectives put 
upon her track are quite unable to discover where she left 
And as 
she eventually faints away on the doorstep of a complete stranger 
who turns out to be her own father, though neither he nor she knew 
of each other’s existence, or had ever so much ag set eyes on one 
another, the reader feels that altogether the novel is well-adapted to 
stagger any one’s faith in the old saw about truth being stranger than 
We should like also to observe that as matches are manu- 
factured articles, and do not come into existence ready-made, the 
author has not hit upon a happy simile in the following sentence, 
wherein one person says to another, referring to a young man who is 
everybody’s butt :—‘‘ How could you exist without such an one upon 
whom tostrike the brilliant matches of pure genius that emanate from 
Bryant and May, “ warranted to strike only on 


&e. 


forgivingness of disposition. 


mode of departure practised by ordinary mortals. 


the train, which seems unlikely, to say the least of it. 


fiction. 


you so frequently ?” 
the box,”’ must surely have inspired that very remarkable idea ! 


Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1886, the forty- 
(Harrison and Sons.)—From the preface of 
this useful compilation we learn that the Peers created during the past 
year are Iddesleigh, Halsbury, Rothschild, Revelstoke, Monkswell, Hob- 
house, Lingen, Ashbourne, St. Oswald, Wantage, Esher, and Deramore. 
Baronies of the United Kingdom have been conferred on Lords 
Powerscourt and Henley; the Earl of Breadalbane has received a 
marquisate ; Lord Fife an earldom of the United Kingdom ; and Lord 
Two dignities have expired, those of Strath- 
nairn and Ranelagh; that of Selkirk has merged into the dukedom of 
and the ancient earldom of Mar has been restored. 
Twenty-four noblemen have died. The Baronetage has been increased 
by fourteen titles, —viz., Guinness, Martin, Tennant, Millais, Jardine, 
Bell, Brocklebank, Harland, Fowler, Thornhill, Vernon, Errington, 
Morris, and Corry.—In the same connection we have received the fol- 
lowing useful and handy manuals: —Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, und 
Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland for 1886, the forty-sixth 
yearly issue (Whittaker and Co., and Bell and Sons).—The Shilling 


eighth annual edition. 


Wolseley a viscounty. 


Hamilton ; 


Peerage, Buronetage, and Knightage for 1886, edited by E, Walford, 
M.A. (Chatto and Windus), the thirty-second yearly issues. 


Books Recetvep.—Brazil and Java: Report on Coffee-Culture in 


Americ, Asia, and Africa, by C. F. Van Delden Laérne, illustrated 
with plates, maps, and diagrams (W. H. Allen and Co.)—A trans- 
lation of Bacquez’s The Divine Office, considered from a Devotional 
Point of View, edited by the Rev. E. L. Taunton, with a preface by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster ; The Chair of Peter, by J. 
N. Murphy, a new edition, with the statistics brought down to the pre- 
sent time ; and Volume II, of a Biographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics, by J. Gillow (Burns and Oates).—Glossary of the Dorset 
Dialect, by W. Barnes, B.D. (M. and E. Care, Dorchester; Triibner 
and Co., London).—Why I am a Liberal, being definitions and per- 
sonal confessions of faith by members of the Liberal Party, collected 
by A. Reid (Cassell and Co.)—The Criminal Code of the Gerinan 
Empire, translated, with prolegomena and a commentary, by G. Drage, 
B.A.—A new edition of George Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
(Chapman and Hall).—A tenth edition of Channing’s Works 
(“Christian Life” Publishing Company).— Evolution and Religion, 
eight sermons by Henry Ward Beecher (J. Clarke and Co., 
London ; Fords, Howard, and Halbert, New York).—Volume 
I. of Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People in the 
Jesus Christ, translated by Sophia Taylor and the Rev. P. Christie 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh).—Volames I. (1882-83) and II. (188-4) 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada (Dawson Brothers, 
Montreal).—A Compendium of the Castes and Tribes Found in India, 
by E. J. Kilts (Education Society’s Press, Bombay).—A student’s 
edition of Mary D. Sheldon’s Studies in General History (Heath and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Part I. of the Report on the Mortality and 
Vital Statistics of the United States, as returned at the tenth census 


(June Ist, 1880), by J. S. Billings; and Statistics and Technology of 


the Precious Metals, by 8S. F. Emmons and G. F. Becker (Government 
Printing Office, Washington).—The Phainomena, or “ Heavenly Dis- 
play” of Aratos, done into English verse by R. Brown, jun., F.S.A.; and 





Time of 





The Rotifera, or Wheel-Animalcules, by C. T. Hudson and P. H, Goase 
Part I. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—A second edition of Dagald 
Bell’s Among the Rocks Round Glasgow (J. Maclehose and Sons),— 
The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, by M. M. Pattison Mair 
and D. M. Wilson; Report on the East Anglian Earthquake 
of April 22nd, 1884, by R. Meldola and W. White; Scientifig 
Theism, by F. E. Abbott, Ph.D.; and Elementary Algebra, by 
C. Smith, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Meynert’s Anatomy, Physio. 
logy, and Chemistry of the Brain, translated by B. Sachs, M.D, (Pat. 
nam’s Sons, London and New York).—Shelley’s Alastor, and othe 
Poems, a fac-simile reprint of the original edition first published in 
1816 (Reeves and Turner, and B. Dobell).—A revised edition of a 
Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament (Religious Tract 
Society).—Notabilia of Greek Syntax, by the Rev. F. W. Aveling, 
M.A. (Relfe Brothers).—The Pentaglot: a Miniature. The English 
original by Adam Thorn, the French and German translations by 
Miss EH. M. Ross, the Italian translation by A. D. Liberi (Pisa), and 
the Spanish translation by P. Gonzalez (Madrid). (Remington ang 
Co.)—Five Years of Theosophy, essays selected from the Theosophist 
(Reeves and Turner).—A fifth edition of Sidgwick’s Greek Prose Com. 
position ; and What I Should Believe, intended as a simple manual 
of self-instruction for Churchpeople, by A. Bathe (Rivingtons),— 
A Concordanre to the Plays ef Shukespeare, by W. H. Davenport 
Adams (Routledge and Sons), the key-word arrangement of which 
makes reference easy.—Our Hanoverian Kings, a short history 
of the Four Georges, embracing the period 1714-1830, by B. 0, 
Skottowe, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—God and Mammon, by 
J. Platt (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The Law relating to Trade 
Marks, by R. S. Mushet (Smith, Eider, and Co.). 
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Colonies, America, France, Germany 1 6 .8003 015 3......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... 2 2 016 3...... 0 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OcTsipeE PaGt, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


sainanssnusencdenecirindsdéseudennel £1010 0j Narrow Column 

5 5 0} Half-Column 

212 6] Quarter-Column 

Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing ow 
an average e'ght words). 






Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





& a | “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
L | B E R T Y “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART 


IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
FABRICS. 


Price 48 9D PER YARD, 
Patterns Post FREE. 
New Parrerns Post FRreEr. 


“Liperty’’ ART FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post FREE. 


East India House = 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


HINDLEY’S | 


WwooD 


'C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. | 200 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 





From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 
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ISSUE OF 33,300 SHARES, BEING A PORTION OF THE UNISSUED CAPITAL. 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED 1868. 


{ocorp 


orated as a Company limited by Shares, under “ The a Acts” limiting the liability of Shareholders to the amount of 
their Shares. 





CAPITAL, £250,000, 


IN 250,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


OF WHICH 186,700 HAVE BEEN ISSUED. 





DIRECTORS. 
Colonel the Hon. W. P. M. ©. TALBOT, Glenhurst, Esher, Surrey. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. T. F. AGNEW WALLACE, Bart., Lochryan House, Cairnryan, Stranraer, N.B 
Pere L. BUZZARD, Esq., South Bank House, Surbiton, Surrey. 


GRANT BURLS, Esq., Shortlands, Kent, 
PEMBERTON LEACH, Esq 


&. 10 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
HENRY WINCH, Esq., 6 King’s _—_ Walk, Temple. 


G. MANDER ALLENDER, Esq., Managing Direc tor, Stammerham, Horsham, Sussex. 


INSPECTOR of FARMS and DAIRIES. 
W. EASSIE, Esq., C.E., Argyll Street, W. 


RESIDENT ANALYST.—Dr. PAUL VIETH, Fellow of the Chemical 


Society, Member of the Society of Public Analyste. 


BANKERS.—LONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY (Limited). 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. FRERE, FORSTER, and CO., 28 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. | 


AUDITOR. 
JAMES HARRIS, Esq, F.I.C.A., 8 Old Jewry, E.C. 


VALUERS for FARM STOCK, &c. 
Messrs. KING and CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. 


SECRETARY.—Mr. HENRY WHELAN. 


MANAGER.—Mr. [. A. HATTERSLEY. 


| 
BROKERS.—Messrs. CAVELL, STRACHAN, and LARDELLI, 50 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
Registered Office.—31 St. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. 
Farms.—ITCHINGFIELD ESTATE, HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
BRANCHES. 


WEST END—190 PICCADILLY (Prince’s Hatt). 
SOUTH KENSINGTON—81 GLOUCESTER ROAD, S8.W. 


BELGRAVIA—13 LOWNDES STREET, S.W. 
HIGHBURY—95 GROSVENOR ROAD, N. 





The DIRECTORS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to ISSUE 33,300 SHARES, being a portion of the Unisaued Cupita! of th» 


Company. 


The Dividends paid during seventeen years have averaged o over 8} per cent. per annum. 





Prospectuses may be obtained from the nanhiins 


THE 


AYLESBURY DAIRY 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


31 ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON, W.; 
Or of the Brokers, Messrs. Cavell, Strachan, and Lardelli, 50 Threadnecdle Street, London, E.C. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 
SM EDLEY’S | TENNANT, M.B. 
- | Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Crequet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| . 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, cr GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.” —Lancet. 


“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.’’—British Medical Journal, 


“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
ls 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and Qs. Of 
Chemists everywhere, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassfal (4 ounces). Most efficacious when 
taken fasting and mixed with an equal quantity of hot water. 

“Tknow nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 


SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Henry THompsoy, #.R.C.S, Lond. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 





ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 











Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


nN All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E DENT and CoO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from a'l the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS 
Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fa>-similes by the Autotype Process of rara 

examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Louis Facay. 
Price Three Guiveas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. _ By the Rev. 
Strorprorp Brooke, M.A. Contains an Etching by FRANK Suort, and 5 
‘Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. “A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.” Price 12s 


Publishers: 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and co., London cand Manche ester. 
OSSALL SCHOO L.—TWELY E EN TRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PETED FOR on APRIL 6th. Va'ue from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rosaull, as preferred.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 

from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


CLERGYMAN of Liberal Views, 

Graduate, is OPEN to ACCEPT a POSITION 
as locum tenens on CURACY in LONDON. Daring 
past eight years Incumbent of an important Colonial 
Church. Highest testimonials and references.— 
Address, Rev. “ B.A.,” Savage Club, Lancaster House, 
Savoy, London. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER and 

NAVAL ARCHITECT, in large practice in 
London, has an OPENING foraPUPIL. Premium 
will be required.—Apply in first instance by letter to 
** ENGINEER,” care of Messrs. Strect and Co., 30 
Cornhill, E.C. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES,— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Kngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
886, For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
reer h Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SEC ARY, at the College. 


TREATHAM COMMON, SURREY. 

—The Rev. R. C. LEWIS, M.A. Oxon., Graduate 

in Hononrs, assisted by Mr. W. Mansel Lupton, Aath. 

of Hist. Geo., &c., prepares specially for Lond. Matric. 

two pupils successful last Xmas. Exam.), Sandhurst, 
tudent Interpreterships, Woods and Forests, &c. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
and present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


land, 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
farther particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 

Radley College, Abingdon. 
SCHOOL, 


UTTON VALENCE 
Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 


KENT. 

formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 

of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

mnasinum, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


ASTBOURNE—Mr. A. MAX 
WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYs, from eight to fourteen years of 
age, to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—For 
prospectus and references, address, MANNINGHAM 
HOUSE, Meads, Eastbourue. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 
FOREIGN OFFIOR.— F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for colloquial French and German, 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchen, 
D.D., and parents of former and present pupils.—For 
rospectus and list of previous successes, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS, 
and KILLIK, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


























pd CONCEIVABLE QUES. 
TION, whetber trivial or important, is accu- 
rately answered c ! the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19. Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon, 
Write for prospectus, 


RY’S 
URE 
“i aioe ENTRATED 
ee 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cnas, A. 
CAMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 


“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused SP use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically og tay to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANOR, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Harl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


THE 
‘§ (> BOYS’ i NUAL DINNER 


will be held at the 
HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
on TUESDAY, February 16th, 
at Seven p.m. 


Principal GREENWOOD, B.A., LL.D., in the Chair, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 


Professur W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. 
Major-General H. P. Babbage. 

Geo. Buchanan, Esq., M.D., B.A., F.8.S. 
Ingram Bywater, Esq., M.A. 

R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq. 

Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
Arthur Oharles, Esq., M.A., ‘ 

8. D. Darbishire, Esq., M.A., M.B. 

Sir B. H. Ellis, K.C.8.1. 

Talfourd Ely, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
R. B. Hayward, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Professor M. Berkeley Hill, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
Major-General C, 8. Hutchinson. 

R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

R. R. Hyatt, Esq., B.A. 

H. B. Ince, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

Thomas Key, Esq. 

Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LU.B., B.A. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. 

R. D. M. Littler, Esq., B.A., Q.C 


Philip agents, Esq.. B.A., B.Sc. 
J. W. Mellor, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
John Morley, Esq., M.A., M.P. 


Temple Orme, Esq. 

Alfred Preston, 53 

Augustus Prevost, 4.» B.A. 
George Scharf, Esq , F.S.A. 

8. W. Sibley, Esq., F.R.C.8. ; 
Major-General T. H. Sibley, J.P. 
Hamo Thornycroft, Esq., A.R.A. 
Sir Julius Vogel, K.O.M.G. 


TICKETS, 10s 6d each, 
can be obtained from either of the Hon. Secretaries, 
Wolf Defries, Esq., 4 Cleveland Gardens, W., and 
Alfred Paterson, Esq., City Liberal Club, E.C. 
Early application is particularly requested, in order 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 











payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Mappincturers 
BANBURY. 





SR SI i 
EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-H, 
per Cent. Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under ped 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
rr -~ - —_ tion = Public Works Loan 
an e Immigration and Publi 
—_ . 1874, P ” nllio’ Works 
e Government of New Zealand h i 
notice that the outstanding FOUR-and.n Harpe 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issued nf 4 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, in Downing Street, London 
after which date interest will cease. , 
bed ee —_ be _ . the offices afore. 
said for examination three clear days pri 
tt YS prior to pay. 
For the Government of New Zealand, 
F. D. BE 


_ PENROSE G, JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government 
0. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886, 

With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zealand Con. 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 198] 
and the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K O.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere-t due on August 1st 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock 
bearing interest from February lst, 1886, and inserib. 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886. 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier's 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March 30th next, 
when the option will cease. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 





rMHE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 


DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 


It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &. 

Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 
post-f: ee, on application to the MANAGER. 

The Renters of Safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Rooms, free of charge. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatign, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








MILK AS 


FOOD 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








|--) 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ... oa cs 7 


— oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 


30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
eee throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


i Fiji. 
dea GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
ion. 
for on SSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained or application. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest piyable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary trausfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
jsued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, aud on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders. In the event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
beat par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
premium of 1 per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock. i 
‘olders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothhury, E.C, 
London, January, 1886. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed _... san «+. £2,500,000 

e Fond in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about as ooo see 900,000 
Toran INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIONS, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+» £1,200,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
‘ INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... 


cea +. £1,000,000 
Income ... as ae ae ‘a 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 








CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farguuar, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-EnD Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ity. 
WILLIAM C. Feoonee 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000, 
. Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, iiberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c!aims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





Joint 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
; LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
k Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partiou- 
lars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ii OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
it PILLS.—Ruevumatism anp NevraLGra.— 
hough the former disease remorselessly attacks 
Persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the persevering 
= of the:e remedies will infallibly cure both com- 
P aints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
‘at with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
Pes + Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
Pill evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
Uls taken according to the printed directions 
—— round each box of his medicine. Both Oint- 
= and Pills are accompanied by instructions 
ae for the public at large, and no invalid who 
: entively reads them can now be at any loss how 
0 doctor himself successfully. 


DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 44, FEBRUARY, 1886. 2s 6d, 
CoNTENTS. 

Fortune's WHEEL.—Conclusion. 

Tue Irish DirFicutty : A DraLOGuE OF DREAMLAND, 
By George Carless Swayne. 

Moss FROM A ROLLING STONE.—Part II. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 

Tue Crack oF Doom.—Part VII. 

Wuat THE CoLonies THInk oF Us.—Mr, Froude’s 
“ Oceana,”’ 

A PsaLM oF (Po.itTicat) Lire, 1885-26. 

On a Far-orr IsLanp. 

LONDON IN JANUARY. 

Our Mititary PoLicy TOWARDS THE NATIVE STATES 
or Inpma. 





Wittram Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
mdon. j 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

Home-rvute. By E. A. Freeman, D.OC.L. 

IRELAND AND VicTor1a. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 

A ComMENT ON “A COMMENT ON CHRISTMAS.” By 
the Bishop of Carlisle. 

FrEE Lanp. By Lord Hobhouse. 

THE BABYLONIANS AT Home. By G. Bertin. 

Tue NATIONALITY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
Lord Norton. 

Waste In WHEAT CROPS. By Dr. F. A. Paley. 

THE PLEasvreE OF REApDING. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 

TuHRovGH PErsta. By Claude Vincent. 

THE RapIcaL PROGRAMME. By Frederic Harrison. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 
By Professor H. Geffcken. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. OLD TesTAMENT LITERATURE, By Canon Driver. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
HE EXPOS IT O R. 


CONTENTS. 

WELLHAUSEN’S THEORY OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
Prof. 8. Ives Curtiss, D.D. 

Tue True Crrcumcision. By Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

THE Books OF JUDGES AND RUTH, IN THE REVISED 
Version. By Rev. Canon Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

CurRIstus CONSUMMATOR: LESSONS FROM THE 
EpPIstLF TO THE HEBREWS. By Rev. Canon West- 
cott, D.D. 

Tue Book or ZecuarrAu.—I. The First Three Visions. 
By Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Recent Foreign LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin. 

Brervia. By Prof. B. B. Warfield and the Editor. 


Vols. I. and II., New Series, are now ready, price 
7s 6d each. 


London : HoppER and StrovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL: Mr. 
James Brooks's Design: Views, Elevations, and 
Sections (see the BUILDER for February 6th, 
price 4d, by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19s).— 
Also for New Light on the East Frieze of the Par- 
thenon.—Paris Letter.—The Late Professor Donald- 
son.—Railway Goods Classification.—Architectural 
Association.—Students’ Column : Foundations ; Build- 
ing Patents, &c —46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 








Now ready at all Railway Bookstalls, Newsagents, 
&e. c 


D. ALPHABETICAL and METRO- 
POLITAN TIME TABLES. 
Enlarged to Eighty-Eight Pages, 
and 
Improved in every possible way. 
ontaining also 
a MAP. 
Office, 15 York Street, Covent Garden. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipeEnt—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


POPULAR CHEAP EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
SOCIETY IN LONDON. 
By a FOREIGN RESIDENT. 


Revised Edition, with an Additional Chapter on 
MIDDLE-CLASS and PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY. 











CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 





ENTIRELY NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“STRANGE STORIES.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Babylon,” &c. 





TIGHE HOPKINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 





Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. 


By OUIDA. 





INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. 


Crown 8vo, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. 





PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. 
Lovis Stevenson, Author of “New Arabian 
Nights,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Third 
Edition. 


LOVE—ora NAME. By Julian Haw- 
THORNE, Author of “Garth,”’ “‘ Fortune’s Fool,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


Ths PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. 


OvrpHANT. Nov and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, ‘s 6d. 


The RING 0’ BELLS. By George R. 
Sims. P. st Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth 
limp, 2s 6d. (In the press. 


BABYLON. By Grant Allen, Author 
of “ Strange Stories,”’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by 
P. Macnab. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. (In the press. 


OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited 


by Justin H. McCarrnuy, M.P. Crown 8vo0, 1s; 
cloth, 1s 6d. (Immediately. 




















An OLD MAID'S PARADISE. By 


EvizaBetu Stuart Puetps, Author of “* Beyond 
the Gates,” &c. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEET- 
HEART. By James Runciman. Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 





ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in 
Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. With numerous 
TIilustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
for 1885, Containing a Complete Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Dictionary of the 
Linded Commoners of the Three Kingdoms. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, £2 10s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of 
peo agg for 1886, In 1 yol. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE 
for 1886. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONET- 
AGE for 1886. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHT- 
AGE for 1886. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of 


COMMONS for 1886. 








COMMON ACCIDENTS, and How to 
Treat Them. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.B.S.E., 
and others. With numerous Illustrations, ?- 
8yvo, ls; c'oth, Ls 6d. (Immediately. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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By the AUTHOR of “ TIP-CAT.” 


OUR LITTLE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


"*It is altogether genuine, refreshing, and delightful.’”’—Scotsman. 
WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


AN N. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 
Total Funds Jes we a a ve aoe poe oe ee “ee oo. £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... =~ ion we sve ate oe na ae oie £354,686 
Total Amount of C'aims upon Death oe a ne nee see i6s w =£2,524,569 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainguennial Bonus... on ee ; £437,347 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as boing of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QvARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cont. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as aclass is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yewr having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Promiums are based. 

US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June 1st, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4, MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither emp'oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, he Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s ld per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

s of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 
exclusively to LIERIG COMPANY’S EX- 


Paron Liebig disc'aims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calcnlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Wh'cb, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dp the stopper into very bot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery aud Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





COLDS 





| ¢ ’ Sep 

m old Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

KINAHAN’S | en eis 

“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. ‘he Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








|] EDNESS, Roughness, and Chapping prevented; Fair White Hands and Healthful Skin 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as 2 COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or Gelicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





as 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND 80N's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Madame MOHL and her 


FRIENDS: a Stuly of Parisian Society Under 
Lonis Philippe. By Katuiren O'Meara, In] 
vol. demy 870, with a Portrait by Stodart, 12 


OLD “MISCELLANY: 


DAYS. Stories by Various Authors, Reprinte} 
from ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 1. yol, Toyal, 
with 33 Fall-page Illustrations on Steel (only onee 
worked, nearly fifty years ago) by George 
CRUIESHANE, 21s. 


The COACHING AGE. By 


Srantry Harris. In 1 vol. demy vo, with 
16 Spirited Fall-page Illustrations by Sturgess 
18s, ; 


A DRIVE through ENG. 
LAND; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel, 
By James Joun Hissey, Author of “An Old. 
Fashioned Journey.” In1 vol. demy 8yo, with 
20 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, 
engraved by George Pearson, 163. 


The COURT of FRANCE in 
the SIXTEENTH OENTURY. By Cartuenme 
CuaRLotre, Lady Jackson, Author of “Old 
Paris,” &. In 2 vols. large crown 8y0, with 
Portraits, 243, 


The CHERSONESE with the 
GILDING OFF. A Record of Six Years’ Residence 


in the Malay Native States. By Emrty Invzs, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
Just ready. 
THE NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Strongly bound in oloth, price 1s, 
A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE, 
For SELF-HELP. 
By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


London: 
WARD, LOCK, and OO., Salisbury Square, EC. 





Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 
TF\HE GOLDEN MILESTONE: Some 

Passages in the Life of an Ex-Confederate 
Officer. By Scotr BraHAam. 

“A novel, the interest of which deepens as it goes, 
written wittily and brightly, with an absence of 
padding and hyperbvle.”—Datly Telegraph, 

“The description of middle-class life in a small 
country town is excellent.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Fluently and pleasantly written.” —Academy. 

“A novel of unusual merit.”"—Public Opinion. 

‘A particularly wholesome ond readable story.”— 
Society. 

“Much above the average.’’— Bookseller. 

** Well worth reading.”’—Morning Post. 

“The tone of the book is refreshingly pure and 
good,”’—Yorkshire Post, 

“ The actual task of reading is delightful.” — White 
hall Review. 

“‘A most readable story.””—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Well written ..... interest kept up until the last 
chapter.””—Midiand Counties Herald. 

London: WYMAN and Sons, and all Librarie: aud 
Booksellers. 





Just published, royal _ V0 copiously iliustrated, 
s. 


e price 25s. e 
YTHICAL MONSTERS. 
By CHARLES Govtp, B.A., Member of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania, late Geological Surveyor 
of Tasmania. With 93 Lilustrations. 
London : W. H. ALLEN and Co., 138 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 634. 3 
HE REFORM MEASURE of 1889, 


and Subsequent General Election, with its bear- 
ing on Proportional Representation. By Hens 
FREDERICK AMEDROY. 
WILiiaw Rineway, 169 Piccad'v, London, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
3909 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.; 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; 
and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 
ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS :— 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS— 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


according to the number of Volumes required ; or, 
TWO GUINEAS per Aunum and upwards, 
for the Free Delivery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues may be had gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
Greatly Reduced in Price. 


2, BOOKS NEWLY BOUND, 


Many now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR WRITERS, 


In Sets or Separately. 


4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 
Books from these Catalogues shipped to all parts of the world at 
Cheapest Rates. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be 
obtained at 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Now RBADY. 
THE 
OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


FOR 186}. 


Dewy 8vo, paper boards, 3s (to Members, 2.3.1); cloth boards, 4s (to Mem*ers, 3s). 








The Tincs, in a notice of the vol me for 1884, stretch'ng over more thin two 
columns, says :— 

“Every page of the ‘Official Year-Book of the Church of England’ bristles 
with facts and figures as thoroughly to be relied upon for their official exactness 
as if the whole compilation were printed upon folio pages enclosed within blue 
paper covers, and authenticated outside with the familiar label—‘ Presente! to 
both Houses of Parliament.’ ’”’ 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT, F.C. ; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W. 
Brighton: 135 NORTH STREET. 





2 Now ready, 56th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lavy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the P ‘ezent Time. 
London: Simrkin, Mars4auu, and Co. 


. ¥ 
UPSTAIRS ad DOWNSTAIRS. 
T . By Miss THACKERAY 
one COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSUCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
DUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
C Quantities at the rate of 10s per 103, on application to the SECRETARY, 
“entral Office, 15 Buckingham Street, St and, W.C., to whom Snbscriptions and 
Rauticus toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
NSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. FROUDE. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By Jamrs A. Froupe. With 9 Dlustrat‘ons by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s. 
TIMES. 

“‘The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
enlightens us on colonial matters before it is too late......He made it his business 
to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we say, 
is the grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
rather than heavy reading...... He gives a succession of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical] scenes and colonial life and manners," 


SPECTATOR. 

“ A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any pen save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and many other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 
to the English language and the English family throughout the world.” 


Vols. I. to IIL, 4to, £5 5s ; Large-prper Edition (only 120 copies printed), £15 15s. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


Showing the Succession, Dignitie:, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885, 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JamEs 
E. Dore. 

These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marqnise: 
Ear!s, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1835; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade iu the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, an.l Delawarr. 


IRELAND: a Book of Light on the Irish 


Problem. Edited by ANDREW Rep, Editor of “Why I am a Li>eral.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 
T. P. O°CONNOR, M.P. 

The LORD MAYOR of DUBLIN. 
J.O CONNOR POWER, 

JUSTIN H. Mc ARTHY, M.-P. 





Contributors :— 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P 
Hon. REGINALD B. BRET? 
MARQUIS of LORNE. 
VILFRID S. BLUNT. 

| MICHAEL DAVITT. 

| ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, &e. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIR3.—SECOND PART, 


3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTURTA, from 1337 to 1852. By the late Cuartes C. GREVILLE, Eaq., Clerk 
of the Counce), 
Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE LV. and 
KING WILLIAM IV. 3 vols. 8vo, 33s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660- 


1714). By J. H. Overton, M.A., Rector of E»worth, formerly Schoiar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 8vo, 14s. 
“No one cin read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set ont in an attractive style, whic must 
ever be of value to the student of past times.’’—Academy. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By HomersHam Cox, M.A., Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘‘ The Insti- 
tutions of Eng'ish Goverument,” ** Antient Pari:iamentary Elections,’’ &c. 
8ro, 128, 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


1859, By MicHarLt G. MuLHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of 
the Society of Art, Author of “ The Dictionary of Statiatics,’’ “The Balance- 
Sheet of the Worl/,”’ &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams, crown 8vo, 6:. 

“The book is a model of what a statistical work should be.”—Murl: Lane Evp ess. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of English, &, in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia. Wi'h 9 Maps, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, li. 
“Mr. Julian Sturgis bas given us a deeply interesting stady of character 
which, in all resp cts, is interesting, and which to many readers may have 5 ine- 
thing of the character of a revelation.””-—Scotsman, 


Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Friora L, £Haw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Feap. Svo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cluth. 
“Nothing Mr. Stevenson has written yet ha: so strongly impressed us wit! the 
versutility of his very original genias as this little shilling volume. ’"—Times, 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS. By James 


Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “Thicker than Water,’ &. Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, 3: 64. 
“This is a delightfully written story from first to l.st, and fu'l of sly hits at 
current conventionalities.”’—Se tsmm, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 11 vois. 


fexp. 8vo, 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


ENDYMION, TANCRED. HENRIETTA TEM?LE. 
LOTEHATR. VENETIA,. ALROY, IXION, &e 
CONINGSBY. CONTAKINI FLEMING, | The YOUNG DUKE, &. 
SYBIL. &e, VIVIAN GREY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. — 


The NINETERNTH CENTURY for 


FEBRUARY, 1886. 2s 6d. 

An AMERICAN VIEW OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. By E. L. Godkin. 
Mr, GLADSTONE AND GENESIS :— 

I. By Professor Huxley. 

II. By Professor ener ‘Drummond. 
SHALL WE DESERT THE LOYALISTS? By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
Rorat Itaty. By Lady Verney. 
WILuiAM OopsettT. By C. Milnes Gaskell, M.P. 
A Court or Lunacy. By the Right Hon. Lord de Mauley. 
HAvE WE AN ArMy RESERVE? By Sir Arthur Hayter, Bart. 
Foop ACCESSORIES: THEIR INFLUENCE ON Digestion. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 
SENSATIONALISM IN SociaL REFORM. By Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 
Samoa. By C. Kinloch Cooke. 
ALTERNATIVE PoLIcres FOR IRELAND. By James Bryce, M.P. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, : 
The PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a 
“There is no denying that Mr. O’Connor’s book is most fascinating reading, 


Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T, P. 0’ ‘Connor, M.P. 
and that it throws useful lights, from the Nationalist point of view, on the most 
urgent and most difficult of Imperial problems,” —Ti mes. 
“ The book is written with all the impassioned force and brilliant descriptive 
powers of which Mr. O’Connor’s pen is capable,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


An OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 


Joun Woop WarrteR, Author of ‘‘ Seaboard and the Down,” &c. Edited by 
RIcHARD GARNETT, ns 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES By G. Dawson 


M.A. Edited by Grorae Sr. Crarr, F.G.S, 
** Pleasant and wholesome reading.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
**It would be difficult to find a more inspiring book for young readers just 
entering upon the responsibilities of life.”’—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The LARGER LIFE: Studies in Hinton’s 


nen By CaroLinE Happoy. With some Unpublished Letters of James 
inton. 
NEW VOLUME of the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and 


COLOSSIANS. By the Rev. Professor W. G. Biackie, D.D., Rev. B. > 
CarFIN, M A., and Rev. G. G. Finpiay, B.A.; with Homilies by Rev. D. 
Tuomas, D.D. Rev. R. M. Epaar, M.A., Rev. R. Fintayrson, B.A, Rev. W. 

F, ApENEY, M.A., Rev. Professor T. Croskery, D. D., Rev. E.S. Provt, M.A., 

Rev. Canon VERNON Horton, and Rev. U. R. Twomas, D.D. Super royal 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


II. now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 16, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 3 vols. By Antonio RosMinI 


SERBATI. 
2 vols. demy 8yvo, cloth, 24s. 


The HISTORY of CATHOLIC 


EMANCIPATION, and the PROGRESS of the CATHOLIC oe in the 
BRITISH ISLES (chiefly in England), from 1771 to 1820. By W. J. 
Amuerst, 8 J. 

my 8vo, cloth, 9. 


The CHURCH "of the APOSTLES: an 


Historical Inquiry. By J. M. Capes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


INTO the DEEP; or, the Wonders of the 


,, bord’ 8 Person. By Rev. a as Dovetas, M.A., Rector of Edmondthorpe. 
A spirit of earnest and ardent conviction, which will recommend his book 
ii aii’ who are in the habit of devoting some portion of their time to spiritual 
reading.” —Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HAMILTON, B.A., 


of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. Extracted from his Letters and Section, with 
Reminiscences of his Conversation, by his friend, CHRISTOPHER CARR. 
New and Cheaner Edition, the Eighteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
Maps, and 30 Illustrations, after Sketches by General Gordon, cloth, 6s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Eamont Hakre 


Second Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT: Thoughts upon her Life, 


her Books, and Herself. By MarGaret LONspDALE, Compiler of “Sister 
Dora: a Biography.” 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


* An amusing sketch.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ This delightful book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** Everybody will feel obliged to read it.””—Tablet. 
**A most amusing and clever book.””—Dublin Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The ROMANCE of DENNELL. A Poem 


in Five Cantos. By Jonn Rickarps Mozuey. 
** This is a good romance in blank verse...... Some of the lyrics are of consider- 
able beauty and depth.’’—Spectator. 
‘A remarkable poem.’’—Guardian, 


Mr. and Mrs, PIATT’ 8 POEMS. 


IDYLLS and LYRICS of the OHIO 


VALLEY. By Joun James Piatt, Author of “ Western Windows,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, 5:. 
“He draws his inspiration from the romance which always clings to the child- 
hood of men and nations.”’— Westminster Review. 
“May plume himself on his ability to touch all hearts.”—Whitehall Review. 


A VOYAGE to the FORTUNATE ISLES ; 


and other Poems. By Saran M.B, Piatt, Author of “ An Irish Garland, ; 
&c. Small crown 8vo, gilt tep, 5s. 
“There is a fugitive beauty, a magical suggestiveness, about her poetry.”— 
Scotsman. 
** Will undoubtedly win a warm welcome from the lovers of poetry among us. 
.;The temptation to quote further from this charming volume is almost irre- 
sistible.” —Academy. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








GEORGE BELL & 
NEW BOOKS. 


SONS 





my 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH LETTERS and LETTER. 


WRITERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Explanatory yy, 
by Howarp Wirurams, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits and Fac.si ca 
rirst Series.—SWIFT and POPE. — 


cond Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6 


CALVERLEY’S LITERARY » ' REMAINS, 


With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by Wattrer J. SEnDALL. 


rt VI., completing the First Volume, 


BRYAN’S ‘BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphe 
gag and Marks. A New Ejition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged’ 
By R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. 

Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


POEMS. By Thomas Ashe. A New and 


Complete Edition, including Tran:lations and latest Poems, 


mperial 16mo, 5s. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC: Rhymes and 


Recitations. By Haminton Arve. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper and 


bound. 
rown 8vo, vellum, 7s 6d. 


The MERRY “WIVES of WINDSOR: a 


Comedy. By Wri1t1aAm SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Notes from the Collec. 
tions of the late JoHN FREDERICK STANFORD, M.A., F.R.S., by Henry B, 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


n Bohn’s Library binding, or olive-green cloth, 3s 61. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN: his Life and Works, 


By Avaust ReissmanNn. Translated from the Third Edition of the German 
by A. L. ALGER. 


HANDBOOK of MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Short Notices of the various Schools of Composers, for General Readers und 
Schools. By C. A. Caspar and EK, M. Patmore. 


n 8vo, 7s 6 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’ 'S FAUST. By W. 


CHATTERTON CourtanD, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten.’ 
“The English reader of ‘ Faust’ who falls in with Mr, Coupland will scarcely 
need to seck further, so long as he is content with what ample knowledge and 
sound judgment can ‘give him.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, 3s 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The Two Parts 


Complete. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 
‘© We do not expect to see a better translation ‘all round’ than Miss Swan- 
wick’s in the present generation.’’—Athenewm. 
a: ee all the numerous translators of ‘ Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is by common 
consent allowed a very high, if not the highest, place.’ '—Academy. 


vol. 4to, 400 pages, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“It is seldom that one comes across sO sati isfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.”’—Academy. 
‘* We havea right to expect archxological work of a high order now-a-days, and 
Mr. Law’s interesting and attractive volume fulfils this expectation.’’—Builder, 
** A most valuable and interesting work.’”’—Graphic. 
**Not only the reader of history, but the nc the architect, and the 
artist will gather much that is useful and interesting from the book. "Queen. 
“*Mr. Law has attained considerable success in wr iting a complete historical and 
topographical account of Hampton Court.’”’—Sr. James’s Gazette. 


w Novel, at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 6 


LOVE, TOO, is VANITY. By Emma Brewer. 


“A spirited novel ot the sort that our grandfathers delighted in, rapid in move- 
ment, with incidents on every page full of perils and adventures. + Atheneum. 

“This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. The axiom that 
Love, too, is Vanity ’ is pathetically worked out in the history of the unhappy 
heroine, whose affection for her shallow-hearted husband poisons her life.”— 
Morning Post. 

“There is a quaint, old-world air about this book and a very large amount of 
or ope —) hitehall Review. 

The plot is strong, the conversations, which are numerous, are well worded, and 

the general style of the book is such as to commend it to all readers.”—City Press, 

‘A remarkable tale......though of a somewhat old-fashioned type. Abounds 
with action and movement.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





FULL CATALOGUES sent POST FREE to all PARTS of the WORLD on 
APPLICATION, 


3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). 


A Complete Set, in 677 Volumes, price £149 15s. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, 00 


History, Theology, Natural History; 

Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 

Topography, | Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction. 

With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations 
from the 

French, Spanish, Latin, 

German, Scandinavian, and 

Italian, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS, : 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. WuiTE, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS :— 
ESOP (Fables) and PALAPHATUS (Myth:). 1s. 
HOMER, Iliad, Bk. I. Is, 
HOMER, passe = _ a 
Select Dialogues. 1s. 
athe Anabasis, Bks, I., III., IV., V., and VI. 
1s 6d each. 


XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. II. 1s. 

XBNOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. VII. 2s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. I. (Text only). 3d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d. 

ST. es and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS. 

each, 

st. WARK’Sand ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS. 1s 6d each. 

gT, PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s 6d. : 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 53. 


LATIN TEXTS :— 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bks.1.,II.,V.,and VI. 1s each, 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bks, ITT. andIV. 9d each, 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s 6d. 
CHSAR, Gallic War, Bk. I. (Text only). 3d. 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s 6d. 
CICERO, Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History Bks. I. and II. ls, 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. II{. and IV. 1s. 
HORACE, Odes, Bks. I., 11., and IV. 1s each, 
HORACE, Odes, Bk. IIT. 1s 6d. 
HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. Is. 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s, 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d, 
PHEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 
PHEDRUS, Fables, Bks. I. and II. 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s 6d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Eneid, Bis. I.to VI. 1s each. 
VIRGIL, nei}, Bks. VII., VIII., X., XI., and XII, 
1s 6d each. 
VIRGIL, Hneid, Bk. I. (Text only). 3d. 
LIVY, Bks. XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c. 2s 6d each Book. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER, 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in her Majesty’s 
Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN. Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I, Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 2s 6d. Part II., Syntax, &., 
price 3s 6d. KEY to the Exercises in Parts I. 
and II., 12mo, price 58 (supplied to Teachers 
only). Part III., Construction of the Latin Com- 
pound Sentence, 12mo, 1s, 


WORKS BY B, H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
GRAMMAR, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; adapted to the 
principles of the Public School Latin Primer. 
12mo, price 2s, 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 


Extracted from the Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price ls, P 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
— — to the Author’s Child’s Latin 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
Pg to the Public School Latin Primer. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Grece Gram- 


matice Institutio Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


PARRY’S (St. JOHN) ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Intended as a Oompanion 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughont and Improved. 4to, 36s. 

WIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 

















CLASSICS (Continued) :— 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR WITT. 


Translated from the German by FRANCES 
YOUNGHUSBAND. 


The TROJAN WAR. With a Preface 
By the Rev. W. G. Retuerrorp, M.A., Head 
Master of Westminster School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MYTHS of HELLAS  ; or, Greek Tales. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

** Few books for the young deserve more commen- 
dation than Professor Witt’s adaptations from Homer. 
*The Wanderings of Ulysses’ has all the agreeable 
qualities of the preceding volumes; and, like them, is 
translated by Miss Younghusband into English that 
skilfully preserves the terse, expressive language and 
— narrative style of the original.” —Saturday 

feview, 


GERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; con- 
po wang Bo te Words in general use not found in 
other Dictionaries. By the Rev, W. L. BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and C. M. FrrepLaNDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


FRENCH. 
CHOUANS et BLEUS. By Paul 


Févat. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Map, for the Use of Schools, by ©. SasxeEy, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury 
St. Edmunds. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“The text is extremely interesting to the mere 
reader, and the historical setting and excellent French 
render it profitable to the student.’’—Schoolmaster. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (the) of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Cogens. by the Rev. G. Burter, D.D., Canon 
of Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver- 
pool College. The Maps by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 5s. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (the) of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New 
Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E, 
Weller, F.R.G.S. Edited, with an Introduction 
on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. 
G. Butter, D.D. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 
price 7s 6d, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 
ATLAS. Edited by ©. Corpuck, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. 101 Maps and Plans 
(53 coloured), post 4to, 5s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Maps 
Selected from the Public Schools Atlases, 20 sheets 
(three sorts). Price One Penny each sheet :— 

MAPS COLOURED in OUTLINE, 
OUTLINE MAPS. 
PROJECTION MAPS. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. Theo- 
retionl and Practical. A Text-book designed 
imarily for Students of Science Classes con- 
nected with the Science and Art Department of 
the Council of Education. By Henry Epmonps, 
B.8c. Lond. With 312 Diagrams and Woodcuts, 
foap. 8vo, 2s, 


A MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and 
suited to the requirements of Students preparing 
for the Examinations in Hygiene of the Science 
and Art Department. By ANpRrEw WILson, 
og 2 F.C.8., &c. With 74 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 28 


JOHN STUART MILL’S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS for STUDENTS. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Okeap: Edition, crown 8yo, 5s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 


and Inductive, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


MUSIC. 
ELEMENTS of MUSIC. By F. 


DAVENPORT, Professor of Harmony and Com- 
osition at the Royal Academy of Music, Pub- 
ished under the Authority of the Committee of 

the Royal Academy of Music. Crown-8vo, 1s. 











HISTORY. 


GARDINER’S (S. BR.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55 to A.D. 1880, 
With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


‘No manual of English history for children Jately 
published can compare with this little book, which 
will be heartily welcomed by all interested in educa- 
tion. No event affecting the development of the 
English nation is passed over, while such as have left 
no lasting results are either omitted or only lightly 
touched on. The simple language, the clear explana- 
tions of difficulties, and the excellent maps, add to the 
value of the book, which is not only the work of a 
scholar, but of one who evidently sympathises with 
the children for whom he writes.”—Academy. 


MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Students preparing 
for the University Local Examinations or for the 
London University Matriculation, &c. With 
Maps and Wovdcuts, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD'S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Foap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HISTORY 
of GREECE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS BY BISHOP COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 
of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on 


Decimal Coinage. Revised Edition, with Notes 
and Examination Papers, 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 
for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, Is, 
cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the Use of Schools. Part I. Containing the 
Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general 
School purposes, and as required for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. New Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d.— K EY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for the Use of Schools. Part II. Adapted to 
suit the wants of more Advanced Students ; con- 
pr | the higher parts of the subject, with 
Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo, 63,—KEY, 53. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools: con- 
taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions 
under every Ru'e, with a Selection of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, ls 6d,— 
KEY, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 
usually read in the Universities), from the Text 
of Dr. Rosert Stimson. With Exercises and 
Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged 


by themselves for Examination. 18mo, 4s 6d.— 
With KEY, 6s 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 


The Measurement of Lines and Angles, the nume- 
rical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios ; with 
the Use of Logarithms, &c. 12mo, 33 6d.—KEY, 
Ss 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 
Comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigo- 
nometrical Svulution of Equations, and a large 
Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 
2s 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. For the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. ranslated and 
Edited from Ganot’s “ Eléments de Physique,” 
by E. Arxrnson, Ph.D., F.C.8. With 5 Coloured 
Plates and 898 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 15s. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganor’s 
“Cours Elémentaire de Physique,” by E. ATKIN- 
son, Ph.D., F.C.8. With Two Plates and 495 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GOODEVE’S PRINCIPLES of 
MECHANICS. With 253 Woodcuts, cr, 8vo, 6s. 


GOODEVE’S ELEMENTS of 
MECHANISM. With 342 Woodcuts, cr. 8vo, 68, 


NUMERICAL EXAMPLES in HEAT. 
By R. E. Day, M.A. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS sent on Application. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8vo, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 
volume V. (BicHEeNsc-BoTtisHam) of the ee et 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, * 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volumes I. to IV. (ApBADIE—B1BFR), royal 8vo, 128 6d each, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edge>, 185 
*,* Volume VI. will be published cn April 1st, 1886, and the Subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. ° : 
From the “ATHENA:SUM” Notice of Volume IV. 
‘* The present volume is, perbars, a better test of the work of Mr. Stephen and his Staff than any one of its predecessors, tince it happens t . 

names of great literary or historical importance. No one had any doubt that, for a publication like this, scholars and specialists could be got who ° conta’a fow pe 
lives of our great men as well as they could be written. But how would the smaller people be treated? It is in this department that most Biozra Pak Write tha = 

are so painfully wanting. An e:amination of this fourth instalment leads to the conclusion that the comparatively thankless task of writing eg ‘arto aries 

unknown and often uninteresting persons, has been carried out with as much zeal and industry as the more congenial labour of composing biographical about 

the greater names,” 3 val e8says upon 


COMPLETION OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. > 


Now ready, in 26 Volumes, large 8vo, each 103 6d. 


THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, ‘ 


THIS EvITION HAS BEEN PRINTED FROM NEW TYPE, ON FINE PAPER; IT INCLUDES TWO VOLUMES oF UR. 
THACKERAY’S WRITINGS WHICH HAVE NOT BEFORE BEEN COLLECTED, WITH MANY ADDI'IONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. bo 
AND, WITH THE EXCEFTION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE, IT IS THE LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST EDITION THAT fi 
HAS BEEN PUBLISHED. N 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. i 


12, VANITY FAIR. 2 vols., with 41 Steel | 16. PARIS SKETCH-BOOK; LITTLE TRAVELS | 22. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To which ig st 
Plates and 149 Wood Engriuvings by the and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. With 12 Steel the SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEG 












° 





: Author. Plates and 48 Wood Engravings by the Author, With 11 Fall-page Il i 
3-4, PENDENNIS. 2 vols., with 48 Steel Plates T. R. Macquoid, and J, P, Atkinson. Engraviugs a te Author: Ohne ot Maat ¥ 
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7, ESMOND. With 8 Full-page Illustrations George Cruikshank. Steal Port ith 20 RK * Illustrations! 4 n 
by George Du Maurier and 67 Wood En. | 18. The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK; CRITICAL RE- a son —. and 20 Wood Engravings by, 
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8-9. The VIRGINIAN?. 2 vols., with 48 Steel 114 Wood Engravings by the Author, George aoa Gals’ Barnard, Frederick Walker, and | 
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LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE of Professor FAWCETT. NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs, Richmond Ritchie), 
Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. Recently published, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 12s 64. g 
The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. | Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond 8 
“Mr. Leslie Stephen _ full justice “= high claims and — character Ritchie). s 
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tain points, he became, as he thought, a shade doctrinaire...... The work is a solid A ee anes by DICK DOYLE m the YEAR 1840. 9 
and comprehensive contribution to English biography, and a most valuable addi- ith pz 1 A cd a hundred Sketches by the Author. Second Edition, 8 
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Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, abridged, with a new Preface, The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d. ‘ . zs E Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 163. 
GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Objections to “ Litera- es ae ig 
ture and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, entirely Re- WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
vised, with a Preface. Pc-pular Edition, with a new Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. | FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. By Sir Arthur 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Batre, K.0.B. 1 vol. crown Gvo, 7s Gd. 
a Church of England. Third Edition, Revised, small| FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown ' 
CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and| cgMpANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Essays write 
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vol. crown 8vo, 
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